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SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 





SOP has not more characteristically interpreted 
the peculiarities of many of the denizens of the 
brute creation in his character as a Fabulist than Land- 
seer has done visibly upon canvas in his capacity as an 
animal painter. He has held the mirror up to their 
dumb nature, and made them speak to us all but 
articulately. As a delineator of quadrupeds he has not 
only never been surpassed, he has never even been 
approached. In portraying them, moreover, he has 
repeatedly given evidence of the possession of humoristic 
and pathetic powers of an extraordinary kind, besides 
revealing also a very world. of tenderness. In mere 
manipulative skill he has attained a mastery over 
his art in its way almost matchless. The brush has 
been so magically wielded under his cunning hand that 
the very pigments he uses have seemingly been trans- 
formed into whatever at the moment he has sought to 
represent. The glossy flanks of the horse, the tawny 
mane of the hion, feather of bird and fur of fox, the 
bead-bright eye of the bullfinch, and the downy pile of 
the rabbit, each in turn he has copied with such mar- 
vellous dexterity that we seem to see the things them- 
selves, and not merely their counterfeit presentments. 
Added to this he has given to his fourfooted friends, 
turn by turn, an astonishing individuality. In this 
way, though, of course, upon a lower scale, he is as 
much a painter of character as Hogarth. Many of his 
pictures tell their stories quite as unmistakeably. 
Looking at many of them, it is not as if we had merely 
strolled into the paddock, or into the farmyard, but as 
if we were there brought face to face with the inner 
entities of their respective occupants. An Englishman 
is said to pride himself especially upon his knowledge 
of horseflesh. And if that might be regarded in any 
way as a crucial test of nationality, Landseer ust 
take rank at once by right as in very truth a typical 
Englishman. For certainly never was there such 
horseflesh as his off the racecourse or the hunting-field, 
out of the stable-stall or—the knacker’s-yard. Dead 
or living, the creatures are there as he wills upon his 
easel to all appearance literally in the flesh—the slain 
deer just stalked to death among the Scottish crags 
and heather! The comic dogs in council! ‘The thea- 
trical lion tamer in his den among the kings of the 
carnivora. The recumbent horse tamer on her litter 
of-straw side by side with the restive steed she has just 
conquered. Baboons, squirrels, cats, parrots, dogs of 
every breed, sheep in flocks, stags in herds, a forest 
full of the wilder fauna, “‘a wilderness of monkeys’”’— 
as we glance back at his career these start into exist- 
ence. His collected works would readily serve, one 
might say, to illustrate nearly the whole of Buffon’s 
Animal Kingdom. Indirectly he has limned, one after 
another, all the lowly heroes and heroines of Phedrus 
and La Fontaine. 
Upwards of seventy years have elapsed since the 





birth of Sir Edwin Landseer. The date of that event 
was 1802, and the scene London. He is the third and 


youngest son of John Landseer, eminent in his time as 
Associated Engraver to the Royal Academy, and as a 
skilled and accomplished Antiquary. The father ip 
that twofold character had a right to the triple initials 
of A.R.A. and F.S.A. Twenty years ago and more 
John Landseer, who had been born in 1769 at Lincoln, 
breathed his last on the 29th February, 1852, having 
attained the venerable age of eighty-three. Fifty 
years back his powers as an antiquary were evi- 
denced by the publication in 1823 of his “ Sabean 
Researches.” Whatever reputation he had as a 
wielder of the burin was mainly secured to him by his 
line-engravings in illustration of ‘‘ Bowyer’s History of 
England.” That costly publication, in fact, at the very 
dawn of the century first directed public attention to his 
name, and in doing so firmly established it. Subse- 
quently, in 1806, his professional ability was still further 
popularised by his delivering a series of discourses on 
the Art of Engraving in the lecturing theatre of the 
Royal Institution. At the period when these Lectures 
were delivered, the youngest of his three boys, the one 
who has chiefly if not exclusively been the means of 
securing him in the world’s remembrance, was a little 
child of four. Gradually, as boyhood advanced, his 
elder brothers and himself were all of them devoted in 
one way or another to art, though not by any means 
rigidly in connection with their father’s profession. 
Thomas, the eldest son, it is true, became an engraver, 
but, whereas his father had taken successfully to the 
highest department of all in that distinguished and 
delicate art, namely that of line-engraving, mastering all 
the subtler mysteries of cross-hatching and of stippling 
with the roulette, of cutting outlines and then gradually 
shading-in with the artist’s triple tools of the graver, 
the scraper, and the burnisher, the son, recognising 
doubtless that the elder art stood in danger of dying 
out, wisely took by preference to the younger, easier, 
and more fashionable art of engraving in the way of 
mezzotinto. With the rocking motion of the ground- 
ing-tool the roughening effects of which on the metal 
are softened off so much more readily afterwards by the 
scraper and. the burnisher, Thomas Landseer rapidly 
won his way to eminence in the particular walk he 
had selected with no little discretion. Like his father 
he was enrolled as an A.R.A. Probably as well known 
as any of his later productions was his large sized 
mezzotinto engraving in 1861, from Rosa Bonheur’s 
Horsefair, His abilities as an art critic and biographer 
have since then been conspicuously evidenced (as 
recently as in 1871) by his work in two volumes, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Life and Letters of William Bewick.’ 

The second son Charles Landseer, who was born in 

1799, has risen like his more famous junior to the 


highest dignity of all in his profession, having been 


for many years past, in fact since 1845, enrolled as 4 
Royal Academician, and having been, moreover, two- 
and-twenty years ago elected, in succession to Mr. Jones, 
to the post of keeper of the Royal Academy. Already 
as a child the youngest and the most rarely gifted of 
all these three brothers, Edwin, began with singular 
precocity to manifest his artistic powers. There are 
actually preserved now at the South Kensington 
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Museum attestations of this exceptionally early 
development of the capacities of Edwin Landseer as a 
draughtsman. Among a profusion of drawings made 
by him when a boy with the lead pencil, with crayons, 
and with water colours, there are some absolutely 
which were executed when he was a little creature of 
no more than five years of age! Although they are the 
merest first essays of a genius in art afterwards proved 
tolbe so great and original, they are in many instances, 
quite apart from their curiosity, worthy from their 
intrinsic excellence of very careful preservation. For 
vigour and dash some of the roughest of these earlier 
sketches are entitled to the fullest admiration. The 
discerning father of Edwin Landseer was the first to 
realise and the earliest to foster the extraordinary 
natural capacity as a delineator thus evidenced in 
his tenderest years by the future Academician. 
Prudently and most judiciously at every turn the 
delighted parent guided the infant artist in the 
practising of his quickly evidenced skill as an artistic 
imitator. Instead of setting him down indoors to 
copy pictures or to draw from models in plaster of 
Paris, he took the boy-artist out into the free air and 
fixed his easel on the green sward, or placed him with his 
camp-stool and his drawing-board among the furze- 
bushes on the open common. Whatever there caught 
his fancy he was taught to amuse himself by sketch- 
ing. A gipsy’s mongrel, a sparrow on the hedgerow, 
a browsing donkey, anything he chanced to notice he 
pencilled off-hand, with chalk or pared cedar, less 
than life certainly, but often very nearly as real. His 
academy, as the Yankee hyperbole would have it, was 
as large as all out of doors!_ It had the most whole- 
some, salutary and invigorating effect on his expanding 
powers. Parental influence was never more wisely 
directed. Instead of the father of the embryo genius, 
as so often happens, running counter to his tastes and 
aspirations, in this instance he was the very one to 
encourage the instinctive promptings of the boy’s 
nature, and sagaciously to help him on to its more 
rapid development. The earliest drawings of Edwin 
Landseer during those days of his childhood were 
made with the simplest appliances, with one or two 
cedar lead pencils—the HB. and the BB. Afterwards 
he took to chalks or crayons. Later still he ventured 
upon water-colours. After this fashion, little by little, 
he skilled his tyro hand until his facility as a limner 
began to delight and astonish more than his first 
appreciator. The sketches thrown off by him in these 
primrose days comprised among them, besides lifelike 
portraits of spaniels and terriers, cleverly composed 
little pictures, now of a group of puppies at play, now 
of a cat and horse amicably together as stable com- 
panions. The materials and implements of his craft 
meanwhile increased and multiplied around him as his 
capacity for handling them became more clearly mani- 
fested. From being a skilled water-colourist the 


ambition grew upon him that he would take betimes to 
oil painting. And what consummate mastery in that art 
€ attained, the world for upwards of half a century 
aS very clearly indeed within its own knowledge. 
Occasionally he took, though, it must be allowed, at no 








time very kindly, to fresco-painting. Once in a way 
he employed the delicate etching-needle upon the 
varnished copper-plate. Repeatedly, though always 
seemingly in mere pastime, he has plied the pencil as 
a book illustrator on the wood block, as for example, 
when, for the adornment of Charles Dickens’ third 
Christmas book, he drew Boxer im full bark among the 
packages of John Peerybingle. In evidence yet 
further of the extraordinarily wide scope of the artistic 
genius of Landseer, he eventually, as all Londoners 
well know, adventured far beyond his own domain as 
a painter, putting himself in one memorable instance 
into conspicuous competition with the sculptors of his 
day by realising in colossal bronze his design of the 
four couchant lions at the base of the Nelson Column 
in Trafalgar Square. His career, his genius, his fame, 
on the whole, however, is that not of an animal sculptor, 
not of a wood-draughtsman, not of a water-colourist, 
but of an animal painter in oils, and as such incom- 
parably the greatest who has ever existed. 

It was in 1816 that Edwin Landseer first entered the 
Royal Academy as a student. He was then just four- 
teen, the earliest age at which a student is there ad- 
missible. He practised drawing in the schools there 
assiduously. For a while he applied his energies with 
enthusiasm to that labour of love, among all young 
artists of any genius, making studies from the Elgin 
Marbles, those marvellous fragments from the Acropolis, 
which, even in their mutilation, Shelley has spoken of 
so finely and also so truly as “the despair of modern 
art.”” Under the advice of the gifted and unfortunate 
Benjamin Robert Haydon who was unhappily endowed 
with an ambition too large for his powers to realise, he 
entered at this time of his pupilage at the Academy 
upon a-series of anatomical investigations in regard to 
the structure of animals that stood him in good stead 
for ever afterwards. Haydon had under instruction at 
this period in his studio the two elder brothers of 
Edwin Landseer. Although never directly under his 
tuition, the boy looked to him for advice, and in this 
instance certainly followed it to his own immense 
advantage. 

At sixteen years of age he completed his wonderfully 
clever and animated picture of “‘ Fighting Dogs Getting 
Wind.” It was the first painting of any particular 
note he had produced, but not the first exhibited. It 
at once attracted the attention of the discerning during 
that season of 1818 when it adorned the walls of the 
Gallery in Spring Gardens. Sir George Beaumont, 
one of the most skilled and munificent patrons of art 
then living, eagerly became its purchaser. A twelve- 
month afterwards, in r819, being then seventeen years 
of age, he followed up this his earliest success by 
exhibiting on the same walls his companion pictures 
entitled respectively “‘ The Wanton Puppy,” and “ The 
Cat Disturbed.” The truthfulness to natyre apparent 
in each line and tint of these youthful works was lit up 
by the beyish humour that evidently loved to disport 
itself at every opportunity. Landseer was barely eigh- 
teen when he had on public view at the British Institu- 
tion the first of all his works that really sprang into 
celebrity. Stripling though he was, the work was a 
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masterpiece. It enabled him at a single bound to leap 
into a reputation. The picture was in no way sportive 
or humorous. Instead of that, it thrilled through the 
eye to the heart with the electric touch of pathos, 
otherwise of nature. A single glance at the picture 
told its tale instantaneously, and that, moreover, 
quite as plainly even as the explicit title of it in 
the catalogue, ‘‘ Alpine Mastiffs Reanimating a Dis- 
tressed Traveller.” The noble animals there portrayed 
were of the famous breed of Mount St. Bernard. The 
incident was at once homely and sublime, homely in 
itself, sublime in its surroundings. It had about it the 
curiously harmonious and yet contrasting charm of the 
novel and the familiar. The idea it embodied was 
one already long since perfectly familiar to the 
imagination. Yet in the representation of the 
whole scene through which it was expressed, in the 
half realistic, half ideal, treatment of it by the 
brush of young Edwin Landseer there was a novelty 
that was almost startling and that had about it an 
instant fascination. Then it was, moreover, at that 
critical turning-point or rather starting-point in the 
stripling artist’s life that the ever keenly appreciative 
father came to his aid with a will—doing far more than 
yeoman’s service for him in the furtherance of his 
ambition by helping at once to popularise the boy’s 
fame by means of his own skill as an engraver. A 
splendid line-engraving by John Landseer of that 
beautiful picture, painted by Edwin Landseer in his 
earliest youth, of the Mount St. Bernard Mastiffs 
among the Alpine crags, lifted his success at once from 
that of a season or a salon into one that, through the 
agency of the printsellers, soon rendered his renown 
first of all national, and afterwards European. And 
here it should forthwith be especially borne in mind 
when treating of Landseer’s immense and unrivalled 
success as an animal painter, that, among all the great 
artists who have ever lived, he has owed more during 
his own lifetime than any other who could be named 
to the friendly and powerful co-operation of the art of 
the engraver. Wonderfully extended as is the cata- 
logue of his productions, the fact is certainly remarkable 
that there is hardly a picture he has ever painted, there 
is certainly not one of any importance, which has not, 
in some shape or another, been reproduced in line- 
engraving, lithograph, woodcut, or mezzotinto. Several 
of the more famous, as, for example, his masterpiece of 
Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time, familiar to everyone 
for its litter of dead game in front of the Gothic porch- 
way, have been engraved not once or twice, but again 
and yet again in all the various styles of art, the 
cheapest and the costliest. How enormously that has 
tended to diffuse and popularise his reputation must be 
obvious upon the instant. For, precisely as the author 
is helped into fame by the printer and the publisher, 
the artist is in like manner by the engraver and tlre 
printseller. So assisted from the very outset, from the 
time when he was the merest stripling of eighteen, it 
can hardly be matter for surprise that Landseer’s name 
has become a household word, or that his works since 
that first dropping of the pebble into the stream in 
1820 have known an ever-widening circle of popularity. 





Although Landseer’s first hit was in the instance 
we have mentioned, namely when at eighteen he 
exhibited at the British Institution his admirably effec. 
tive picture of the Alpine Mastiffs, it must not be sup. 
posed that a boy so wonderfully precocious in the 
development of his artistic powers had not already at 
a very much earlier date given auguries of the signal 
triumphs he was afterwards to achieve. In point of 
fact he was very little more than a child of twelve 
when he first exhibited on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. The circumstance here mentioned is not 
mefe matter of vague rumour or tradition. It is readily 
provable from the Academy Catalogue. Turning to it 
for the season of 1815, we there find due mention made, 
on the yellowish paper and the faded print, of the 
contributions made to that year’s collection by “‘ Master 
E. Landseer.” These were two—No. 443, the portrait 
of a mule, and No. 584, the portraits of a puppy anda 
pointer bitch. It was only eleven years after that 
daringly early début of the child artist that Edwin Land- 
seer’s name was formally enrolled on the books of the 
Royal Academy as one of its Associates. Earlier than 
that he could not have been so enrolled. He had only 
just then attained the age that alone could render him 
eligible. Directly he had reached his majority he was 
elected A.R.A. There is only one other instance on 
record in the annals of the Royal Academy in which 
anyone has been at almost as early an age nominated. 
Theinstance here referred to, and which occurred twenty- 
seven years afterwards, is that of John Everett Millais. 
During the eleven years which intervened between 1815, 
when the now world famous animal painter, ztat twelve, 
was entered on the catalogue, as we have seen, as Master 
E. Landseer,’and 1826, when ztat twenty-three, he was 
known as Edwin Landseer, A.R.A., his hand had been 
busily occupied, he had in three directions very signally 
evidenced his industry. There had, in fact, passed 
from his easel, within very little more than one decade, 
more than fifty works of varied merit, some among 
them even of surpassing excellence. Twenty-one 
pictures he had displayed upon the walls of 
the Royal Academy, twenty-one upon those of the 
British Institution, nine upon those of the Spring 
Gardens’ Gallery. How marvellously his works have 
since then increased and multiplied the world was 
enabled to recognise but a very few years since through 
two rather remarkable publications. Each of these m 
turn was nothing more pretentious than a catalogue. 
One of them was a catalogue of nearly 150 of the most 
celebrated engravings from pictures by Sir Edwin 
Landseer. It was published in 1864 by Messrs. Henry 
Graves and Co., the well-known printsellers of Pall 
Mall, familiar to every West End street-farer for the 
gratuitous feast of art perpetually displayed in the 
window hard by the Opera colonnade. It is interesting 
to note in that particular catalogue that the engravings 
there specified, and which are variously in line, In litho- 
graph, and in mezzotinto, range in the cost of them 
from one to twenty guineas. The other catalogs’ 
published in 1869, by the Messrs. Bell and Dal ¥; 
appears to have been the careful compilation of one : 
Landseer’s most ardent admirers, who has ther 
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enumerated actually as many as 300 of his more cele- 
brated pictures, every one of them of course a picture 
that in its time has been formally exhibited. The 
fame he has earned, therefore, he has earned hardly less 
by his industry than by his genius. It cannot but be 
interesting to notify here the three localities in which 
this amazing mass of pictures has been produced. The 
studio in which the boy and stripling worked until 
1820, when he was just eighteen, was under his father’s 
roof at No. 33, Foley Street, just three doors from 
which, at No. 30, lived at that time the poet, Thomas 
Campbel!. On the removal of the family at the date 
just mentioned to No. 9, Upper Conway Street, Fitzroy 
Square, Edwin Landseer remained for three years 
longer a member of the paternal household. Imme- 
diately on his election by the Royal Academy, however, 
asan Associate in 1826 he determined, not unwisely 
or unnaturally to occupy from that time forward a 
separate residence. Then it was—seven-and-forty 
years ago !—that he took up his abode in the house he 
has ever since occupied at No. 1, St. John’s Wood 
Road, Lisson Grove, a dwelling that so long as it 
remains in existence will always be associated with the 
memory of the great animal painter. 

A circumstance of some importance in regard to 
Edwin Landseer’s life, inasmuch as it materially in- 
fluenced, there can be little doubt of it, the develop- 
ment of his genius, should here be mentioned as having 
occurred prior to the date of his election by the 
Academy as one of its Associates. This was the fact 
of his having then for the first time in his life made a 
holiday excursion into the Scottish Highlands. Thence- 
forth, very appreciably, his artistic power, his selection 
of subjects, his treatment of them, his manipulative 
dexterity, were severally raised, advanced, expanded, 
and invigorated. His intellectual vision was cleared— 
there was air and there was a frequent breath of heather 
in his landscapes. Consequent upon these journeyings 
north of the Tweed there was exhibited at the British 
Institution in 1826 his now well known picture, soon 
afterwards engraved in line by William Finden, entitled 
“Interior of a Highland Cottage.” Hence also, three 
years later, he displayed on the walls of the same 
gallery, in 1829, a more remarkable painting yet 
of Caledonian character, one that was soon most 
efiectively popularized by the graver of Lewis, en- 
titled “‘ Highlanders Returning from Deer Stalking.” 
The pictures thus particularised have the especial 
interest belonging to them of being the earliest of 
all Landseer’s afterwards numerous Highland paint- 
ings. Lewis’s burin had already in 1824 widened from 
the honours of the picture ‘gallery to the fame of the 
Printsellers one of the earliest of the more intensely 

Umorous creations of character among the lower 
animals for which Edwin Landseer was from that time 
forward so often remarkable. The delightful produc- 
tion here alluded to is one now long since world- 
famous entitled ‘‘ The Cat’s Paw.” The artist at the 
time of its leaving his easel was no more than nineteen. 

¢ sold it readily for £100. Directly afterwards it was 
os ht eagerly from its first purchaser for {120 by no 

discerning a connoisseur than the Earl of Essex, in 





whose grand old country house it has ever since been 
treasured up at Cassiobury. At a very moderate com- 
putation it has been decided among art-dealers of com- 
petent authority and experience that the present market 
value of that picture, if it were to come into the mart, 
would be at the least three thousand guineas. Who 
does not remember the laughter-moving skrimmage of 
the scene there depicted in that wonderfully painted 
interior, Jacko’s grim absorption in hooking out the 
roasted chestnuts from the glowing embers of the stove, 
and Grimalkin’s yells and clapper-clawing while thus 
pitilessly made the merest tool of by the monkey. 
Another wonderfully humorous picture of Landseer’s 
which had been exhibited on the walls of the Academy 
in 1821, when the artist was no more than sixteen, 
representing ‘‘Impertinent Spaniels Dismissed by a 
Monkey,” prepared the way for his displaying in that 
supreme arena of art in 1827, when he was barely 
twenty-five, his now almost historic picture of “ The 
Monkey who had Seen the World.” Throughout his 
career his more imaginative paintings were, of course, 
the golden crop from the orchard, the blooms from 
the parterre, the harvest from the cornfields, the rarest 
and ripest grapes from the vineyard. Alternating or 
intermingled with these at uncertain intervals have 
come what might be called those gleanings from the 
stubble-field, or mowings of the aftermath, his not 
infrequent portraitures of favourite dogs and horses, or 
of the more illustrious of his patrons, from the Sove- 
reign downwards. Already, in 1828, he had begun in 
his twenty-seventh year this courtly employment of h's 
brush as a limner of the cream of the cream among his 
contemporaries. Then it was he painted the life-like 
portrait of the Duchess of Bedford, as in 1830 he did 
that of his grace the Duke of Atholl. It would be 
entirely beside our purpose here so far to plagiarise a 
leaf or two from Hans Christian Andersen's * Picture 
Book without Pictures” as to attempt anything like a 
complete enumeration of the principal productions of 
Sir Edwin Landseer. An _ exhaustive catalogue 
accompanied by a word or two in regard merely to the 
salient works in the long and splendid list would 
readily fill a whole number of our review, and even 
then touch upon many points worthy of especial note 
but very superficially. Nothing more, therefore, can 
here be attempted than a glance in passing at the 
more remarkable of those numerous paintings of his 
which have, turn by turn, sprung into celebrity. As 
carefully as possible, moreover, these shall be regarded 
chronologically. 

Among the earliest of his more elaborate com- 
positions, full of figures and full also of character, was 
a work displayed by him in 1829, and therefore now 
for four-and-forty years known to fame as “ An Illicit 
Whisky Still in the Highlands.” A pathetic master- 
piece, one of the most pathetic he ever painted, was 
exhibited in 1830 under the simple title of ‘ Attach- 
ment.” It celebrated, as only Landseer could have 
done in pigment, an incident that had actually occurred 
in 1803, and that had already been commemorated 
touchingly in verse both by Samuel Rogers and by 
William Wordsworth. It perpetuated the memory, in 
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fact of the tender affection after death evinced by a 
terrier bitch that for three months in the year just 
mentioned guarded: the remains of her master at the 
foot of a precipice. During the very year after the 
exhibition of ‘“ Attachment” there were displayed on 
the walls of the Academy in 1831 Landseer’s celebrated 
companion pictures entitled “‘ High Life” and ‘‘ Low 
Life;” pictures familiar to the multitude through the 
late R. T. Lane’s admirable engravings. Who has 
forgotten the more refined interior, with the aristocratic 
deerhound by the table, on which there is lying, in the 
midst of other stately and knightly gear, the glittering 
casque and gauntlet? Who, again, is there who does 
not bear in amused remembrance the more vulgar 
exterior, with the sleek and guttling bull-dog seated on 
his haunches beside the meat block of his master, the 
butcher, a clay pipe stuck in the pewter pot hard by, 
an obstinate-looking pair of top boots sturdily waiting 
for their owner, a surreptitious straw or two littered 
about the foreground, the fat white hero of the scene, 
as he basks in the sunshine, visibly blinking! Another 
year coming round, 1832, Landseer then gave to the 
world “‘ The Pets”—these being a tame fawn fed by 
its child-mistress while a kitten near them is gamboling 
on the grassplot. Another spring dawning, that of 
1833, the great animal painter produced his well- 
remembered exemplar of ‘‘ A Jack in Office "—the said 
Jack, the commonest vulgar cur imaginable, being 
perched on the barrow of the absent dogs’-meat man, 
from the stores of which he has evidently: himself been 
surfeited to repletion, but the remaining contents of 
which said barrow he is doggedly guarding against a 
throng of hungry curs—seemingly all the whelps and 
trundletails of the parish and its surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. “Sir Walter Scott in the Rhymers’ Glen” 
was exhibited during that same season—the great 
romancist having in attendance there upon him his 
favourite staghound, Maida, his black terrier, Spice, 
and his yellow terrier, Ginger, the two latter being 
descendants of Dandie Dinmont’s famous race of 
Mustards and Peppers. The following season, that 
of 1834, was notable in Landseer’s history as the one 
in which he displayed to view his most celebrated 
masterpiece, already referred to as having again 
and again been engraved, among others perhaps the 
best of all by Samuel Cousins, R.A., the famous paint- 
ing of the Monk, the Arch, and the game, entitled, 
**Scene in the Olden Time at Bolton Abbey.” It more 
than justified the enrolment three years previously, in 
1831, of Edwin Landseer, then only twenty-eight years of 
age, to the loftiest dignity of all in art, that of a Royal 
Academician. As the Earl of Essex carried off the 
earlier prize of the Cat’s Paw to Cassiobury, so the 
Duke of Devonshire carried off this yet rarer one of 
Bolton Abbey to Chatsworth. The genius and reputa- 
tion of the painter, who was barely as yet in his 
thirtieth year, had already culminated. They remained 
steadily at their highest, however, for many long years 
afterwards. Three other renowned pictures from 
Landseer’s easel adorned the Academy walls during 
the very same season in which the last-mentioned capo 
d’opera was exhibited. These were “A Highland 





Breakfast,” and “‘A Collie Rescuing a Sheep from a 
Snowdrift,” and last, and perhaps best, of the three, 
‘“* Suspense ”—a bloodhound keenly on the alert listen. 
ing before the closed door of the apartment. During 
the season of 1835 he displayed another of his larger 
canvasses, thronged with incident and bright with a 
prodigal variety of character. This was doubly entitled, 
** A Scene on the Grampians : the Drover’s Departure.” 
The following year was chiefly remarkable in his 
interests from his having then exhibited his ‘ Comical 
Dogs” at the British Institution. Otherwise, so far 
as the Academy was concerned, he had given himself 
up entirely to the lesser branch of his art, that of 
portrait-painting. Another exquisite work, however, 
was his contribution to the gallery of the Royal 
Academy during the next season, 1837—showing the 
faithful collie beside the coffin, a true and most affect. 
ing transcript from nature, entitled simply, ‘‘ The Old 
Shepherd and his Chief Mourner.” A couple more of 
his famous canine pictures adorned the Academy Exhi- 
bition of 1838—‘ There’s Life in the Old Dog yet,” 
and, better even than that, ‘‘ A Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society,” ever since then reputed to be 
the noblest picture of a Newfoundland extant. The 
Academy’s gallery in 1839 displayed to view his 
“Tethered Rams,” a_ foretaste of the animation 
revealed in which had been thrown out seven years 
previously in his ‘“‘ Highland Lassie Herding Sheep,” 
afterwards engraved by John Burnet, and in the 
foreground of which a ram tied to a stake and 
energetically struggling to get loose was the central 
point of interest in the composition. A wonderful 
piece of fun was hung up on the walls of the Academy 
in 1840 by Landseer in his dog council, entitled 
“Laying down the Law.” Skipping the next season 
and coming to that of 1842 we find the great dog 
painter for once contenting himself, at any rate in the 
Academy, with a little courtly freak not of fancy but 
of fact displaying there ‘‘ Eos,” the favourite grey- 
hound of Prince Albert,—littered on the ground beside 
the animal the kid gloves and silk hat of his royal 
highness. Happily for his countless admirers that 
season, he had elsewhere, on the walls of the British 
Institution, a work in every way more agreeable and 
characteristic, we mean his almost pathetic illustration 
(picked up in the kennel!) of that familiar line of the 
dear old song, “ Be it ever so humble, there’s no piace 
like Home.” Skipping yet another year, and coming 
to 1844, there it was that Landseer produced his 
adaptation of another line no less familiar, ‘‘ Coming 
events cast their shadows before.” The picture dis- 
played by himin 1845, entitled ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Prayer, 

admirable though it was, appeared comparatively in- 
significant, however, beside the two superb paintings 
and the powerful bronze exhibited by him in 1846. The 
bronze was the grand embodiment of his design, 
entitled, ‘“‘ The Stag at Bay.” The pictures were those 
two beautiful and poetic masterpieces, illustrative 
respectively of the “Time of Peace” and the “ Time 
of War”—the former pastoral and sunlit, the latter 
revealing the chaotic havoc of slaughter through the 
mephitic reek of gunpowder. These companion works 
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are fortunately preserved to the nation among the 
choicest treasures of the Vernon Gallery at South 
Kensington. When the peoples and thrones of Europe 
were confronted antagonistically in 1848 Landseer’s 
“Alexander and Diogenes,” by a curious coincidence of 
time, made its appearance (just at the beginning of 
the contention) most appropriately. A couple of years 
alterwards, in 1850, he produced what was called by 
him a “‘ Dialogue at Waterloo ’—an entirely apocry- 
phal scene, in which the old warrior Duke of Welling- 
ton is beheld explaining the field of battle to his 
daughter-in-law, the Marchioness of Douro, the two 
who were, in reality, never there together, being 
displayed on horseback upon the height of Mont St. 
Jean, musing over the long past victory of the race, 
whom, according to Tennyson’s recent fanfaronade, or 
piece of poetic high falutin— 


es the roar of Hougoumont 
Left mightiest of all peoples under heaven ! 





Whether or not in recompense for this particular 
masterpiece Landseer received from Her Majesty the 
Queen before that season was over the well merited 
honour of knighthood. Sir Edwin’s contribution to the 
Academy for the next year’s exhibition, the year, as it 
happened, of the Exhibition, was eminently worthy of him 
in his highest mood being an admirably characteristic 
illustration by him of one of the most humorous and 
poetic portions of the text of Shakespeare. This was 
the elfin revel in Midsummer Night’s Dream, in which 
Titania, enamoured of Bottom, the Weaver, in spite of 
the portentous transformation of his clownish head 
into that of an Ass, is attended upon by the Fairies 
Cobweb, Mustard-seed, Moth, and Peas-blossom. A 
couple of years after this, in 1853, he was triply great 
upon the hill tops, among the wild and craggy haunts 
of the deer-stalker. ‘‘ Night” and “‘ Morning” revealed 
the one a stag-fight, the other its sequel or con- 
Sequences. Beyond these, however, was his more 
ambitious Highland scene, mystically entitled ‘‘ Children 
of the Mist.” The season of 1854 showed Sir Edwin 
Landseer more especially in his character as a court 
painter. Besides perpetuating upon canvass the vera 
efigies of Her Majesty’s old skye terrier ‘‘ Dandie 
Dinmont,” he then produced his historical picture of 
the Royal Family and their attendants, under the title 
of “Royal Sports on Hill and Loch.” The Queen, 
the Prince Consort, and the Prince of Wales, with their 
courtiers, gillies, boatmen, and other retainers were 
there delineated with a bold, but by no means flattering, 
verisimilitude. Very different from this was that other 
earlier painting from Landseer’s hand, in which the 
handsome Prince Consort, in a kind of stage sporting 
costume, with buff boots and a velvet shooting-jacket, 
Was portrayed with a litter of game at his feet, 

Owing the results of his morning’s sport to the Queen 
and the little Princess Royal. In 1856 Sir Edwin’s 
rm of ‘ Saved ” was produced, and was dedicated 
y him to the Royal Humane Society. The year 


terwards, 1857, he exhibited, as upon a block in a 
Serio-comic Slave-market, his wonderfully grotesque, 
yet tender, his at once ludicrous and pathetic picture of 











** Uncle Tom and his Wife for Sale ”—not Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s negroes, but canine representatives of the 
twain, that live ever since then keenly in our remem- 
brance. During the season of 1858 Sir Edwin had on 
view at the Academy his ‘*‘ Maid and Magpie,” and at 
the British Institution his (and Burns’) “‘ Twa Dogs.” 
It was in 1860 that he produced his large and daring 
picture of ‘‘ The Flood in the Highlands,” and in the 
following year, 1861, with “The Shrew Tamed,” 
revived our recollection of the marvellously quiet feats 
of horse-taming we had witnessed when Mr. Rarey, 
with a couple of straps secreted in the skirt-pocket of 
his frock coat, confronted, with the utmost coolness, 
now the squealing Zebra, now Cruiser on the rampage. 
Instead of the American Horse Tamer himself, how- 
ever, what we saw in Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture 
was a recumbent lady in a riding habit reclining 
negligently on a litter of straw in the stable yard by 
the side of awicked-eyed mare she had just vanquished, 
Three years after this, in 1864, we remember loitering 
in the British Institution in front of Sir Edwin’s 
wonderfully painted and punningly entitled ‘ Piper 
and Pair of Nut-crackers,”’ the former being a 
bullfinch, and the latter a brace of squirrels. 
Two years more, and we see him in 1864, with an 
admirable audacity, producing at the Academy his 
lovely version of ‘‘ Lady Godiva’s Prayer.” His later 
pictures are so recently in the popular remembrance 
that they hardly require enumeration. ‘The Sick 
Monkey” elicited from Mr. Gladstone at the May 
banquet that year a panegyric that almost hinted at 
the statesman’s conversion to Darwinism. His “ Eagles 
in the Swannery” revealed a havoc and turmoil akin 
to the fluttering of the Volscians at Corioli. Other 
pictures there are eminently deserving notice that 
have not here been particularised. ‘“‘Sancho Panza 
and Dapple,” for example, breathed the true spirit of 
Cervantes. ‘The Dog and the Shadow” again was 
worthy of the great AZsopian painter. ‘* Doubtful 
Crumbs” moreover and ‘ The Fireside Party” were 
each as true to nature as ‘‘ Van Amburgh in the Lion’s 
Den,” painted expressly for the first Duke of Welling- 
ton, was intensely theatrical, breathing of the footlights 
and visibly also of the orangepeel. 

Although the commission for the four bronze lions 
at the base of the Nelson Monument was accorded to 
Sir Edwin Landseer by Her Majesty’s Government in 
1859, it was not until fully eight years afterwards that 
they were placed on their pedestals and, on the 31st 
January, 1867, formally uncovered. A twelvemonth 
previously, on the death of Sif Charles Eastlake, the 
Presidency of the Royal Academy was unanimously 
accorded to Sir Edwin Landseer by his brother Acade- 
micians. On his refusal to accept the honour, the 
council was adjourned for a week in the hope of his 
withdrawing his resignation. By his decision of the 
24th January, 1866, however, he had definitively 
declined. The adjournment was of no avail in the way 
of conquering his modest reluctance to occupy the 
chair of Reynolds, and by the rst of the following 
February Sir Francis Grant had been inducted to the 
post of the vacant Presidency. Such is the estimation 
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in which Landseer’s name is held abroad that in 1855 
he alone among English artists had accorded to him 
the large gold medal of the Exposition Universelle. At 
home especially no painter has ever enjoyed a wider or 
a more long-sustained popularity. In his particular 
department of art he rose to be at once, and has con- 
tinued to be to the last, unrivalled and unapproached. 
As Hogarth takes rank above all incontestably as a 
delineator of human character, and as Turner Is peer- 
less for his sea views and his river landscapes, so 
Landseer is above all and beyond all in his capacity as 
an animal painter. Of that, his one carefully chosen 
métier, he has contrived almost from his earliest boyhood 
to make himself as perfect a master as ever Paganini 
was of the violin, Crichton of the dialectics, or Alexander 
of Bucephalus. 


Qt 


BULWER ON DEATH. 


LOWERS pale as Death, amaranths, snowdrops, 
lilies of the valley, camellias, and white hyacinths, 
were showered in such profusion into the grave of 
Lord Lytton, the other day at Westminster, that the 
inscription and the very coffin itself at last became 
invisible. The grand old Abbey was filled from end to 
end—those alone who were admitted to the Choir by 
ticket being allowed to have access within the chapel 
of St. Edmund, where the great author was interred. 
His death had occurred with startling suddenness, and 
the funeral had consequently to be rather hurriedly 
improvised. But for all that there cannot be an instant’s 
doubt of it that no illustrious man of letters was ever 
more nobly, more touchingly, or more reverently laid 
in the tomb than, on Saturday the 25th January, 1873, 
was Edward Bulwer, first Baron Lytton of Knebworth. 
His burial was there in Westminster Abbey by right of 
how many and what resplendent titles! The coronet 
borne before his remains on a velvet cushion by his 
steward, the insignia of the order of knighthood of St. 
George and St. Michael, carried in like manner by his 
faithful valet, were but the baubles of a passing 
pageantry. The baronetcy and the peerage he had 
won and worn so well were forgotten. It was not Sir 
Edward, it was not Lord Lytton, it was Bulwer—a 
name renowned by right of so many and such varied 
intellectual achievements !—that the vast majority of 
those who were there assembled cherished the thought 
of, and with reason so very gratefully. He took his 
place there among the great dead of England by so 
many titles of honour—as statesman, orator, poet, 
novelist, essayist, dramatist, social philosopher. There 
was cause for grief at his going among the representa- 
tives of all the chief departments of thought, of politics, 
and of literature. The words of Byron’s noble mono- 
logue echoed back upon recollection— 
“Ye Orators! whom yet our councils yield, 
Mourn for the veteran Hero of your field ! 
Ye Bards! to whom the Drama’s Muse is dear, 
He was your Master—emulate him here! 


Ye men of wit and social eloquence ! 
He was your brother—bear his ashes hence!” 





Memories of his own beautiful and ennobling thoughts 
on Death, moreover, crowded in upon the remembrance, 
What were those exquisite and impassioned words 
with which the tragical romance of Zanoni’s history 
was closed, as the Rosicrucian passed through the 
roaring streets on the tumbril upon his road to the 
guillotine, in the very midst of the crowning horrors 
of the Revolution ?— 


*‘ All space seemed suffused in sunshine. Up from the earth 
he rose—a thing not of matter—an rea of joy and light! 
Behind Heaven opened, deep after deep; and the Hosts of 
Beauty'were seen, rank upon rank, afar; and ‘ Welcome!’ ina 
myriad melodies brcke your choral multitude, ye People of the 
Skies—‘ Welcome! O purified by sacrifice and immortal only 
through the grave—this it is to die!’ And radiant amidst the 
radiant, the Image stretched forth its arms and murmured tothe 
sleeper, ‘Companion of Eternity !—this it is to die!’” 


Sorrowfully yet tenderly he had written of the death 
of Philip’s father in “‘ Night and Morning ”’— 


“The funeral was over; the dead shovelled away. Whata 
strange thing it does seem, that that very form that we prized so 
charily, for which we prayed the winds to be gentle, which we 
lapped from the cold in our arms, from whose footstep we would 
have removed a stone, should be suddenly thrust out of sight— 
an abomination that the earth must not look upon—a despicable 
loathsomeness to be concealed and to be forgotten! And this 
same composition of bone and muscle that was yesterday so 
strong—which men respected, and women loved, and children 
clung to—to-day so lamentably powerless, unable to defend or 
protect those who lay nearest to its heart; its riches wrested 
from it, its wishes spat upon, its influence expiring with its last 
sigh! A breath from its lips making all that mighty difference 
between what it was and what it is!” 


Not thus discarded or hidden away as of no account 
were his own remains. They were honoured and 
respected to the last at this noble sepulture. Not thus 
perishable is his influence. It will blossom from the 
dust in his writings perennially. 

Has he not, looking beyond the grave to the here- 
after, exclaimed with reason most exquisitely in the 
“ New Timon ” ?— 


* There, in the soft and beautiful Belief 
Flows the true Lethé for the lips of Grief ; 
There smiles the mother we have wept! there bloom 
Again the buds asleep within the tomb; 
There souls regain what hearts had lost before 
In that fixed moment called the Evermore!” 


Better than this, has he not sung the very pean of 
Death in the Christians’ Funeral Hymn over Aigle in 
his splendid but not yet appreciated poem of “ King 
Arthur ” !— 


“Sing we Halleluiah—singing 
Halleluiah to the Three; 
Where vain Death, oh, where thy stinging ? 
Where, O Grave, thy victory ? 


** Saved from sins while yet forgiven ;— 
From the joys that lead astray, 
From the earth at war with heaven, 

Soar, O happy soul, away ! 


‘** Thou hast passed to suns unsetting, 
Where the rainbow spans the flood, 
Where no moth the garb is fretting, 
Where no worm is in the bud. 
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—— 
“ Let the arrow leave the quiver, 
It was fashioned but to soar; 
Let the wave pass from the river 
Into ocean evermore. 


“ O’er the grave in far communion, 
With the choral Seraphim, 
Chaunt in notes that hail reunion, 
Chaunt the Christian’s funeral hymn. 


“Sing we Halleluiah—singing 
Halleluiah to the Three ; 
Where vain Death, oh, where thy stinging ? 
Where, O Grave, thy victory?” 


In what is probably the finest, what is certainly the 
most highly elaborated of all his greater prose fictions, 
the one he has especially distinguished by calling it 
emphatically ‘‘ My Novel” —if the young poet Leonard 
Fairfield has some momentary sadness at his heart 
when, halting among the loiterers on Westminster 
bridge, he gazes abstractedly ‘towards the tall 
Funeral Abbey, imperial Golgotha of Poets and Chiefs 
and Kings,” and beneath whose venerable roof-beams 
the great Dreamer who imagined him now in his 
honoured tomb reposes—Hope and Love and Religion 
and Human Affection are there seen to cluster con- 
solingly around the tranquil death of Audley Egerton, 
the statesman, when (as now) ‘Amidst promises of 
home, and union, and peace, and fame, Death strode 
into the household ring, and seating itself, calm and 
still, looked life-like ; warm hearts throbbing round it ; 
lofty hopes fluttering upward; Love kneeling at its 
feet ; Religion with lifted finger standing by its side!” 

Reverently, peacefully, and tenderly borne to his 
grave, attended thus also himself to the last by Hope 
and Love and Religion, Edward Bulwer has found an 
appropriate resting place for his own dust under the 
shadow of one of the most ancient portions of that 
venerable minster. ‘ Close beside him where he lies 
there in that well-selected portion of Westminster 
Abbey, reposes in death one of his own valiant kins- 
men who, four centuries ago, went down on the terrible 
field at Barnet before the battleaxe of Warwick, the 
Kingmaker. Has not Bulwer himself—one of the Last 
and not the least of the Barons of England—described, 
with startling vividness, the memorable circumstances 
under which that noted kinsman of his met his doom ? 
Those familiar with the most splendid of all Lord 
Lytton’s Historical Romances will well remember the 
passage we are here alluding to in his ‘ Last of the 

arons ”— 

“Crushed by one swoop of the axe fell Milwater to the earth 
~down, as again it swung on high, fell Sir Humphrey Bourchier, 
who had just arrived to Gloucester with messages from Edward 
never uttered in the world below. Before Marmaduke’s lance 
fell Sir Thomas Parr; and these three corpses, making a barrier 
M ween Gloucester and the Earl, the Duke turned fiercely upon 

armaduke, while the Earl, wheeling round, charged into the 
midst of the hostile line, which scattered to the right and left.” 


_Peacefully now, sidé by side with the brave knight 

led in battle, and leaving behind him a memory as 
knightly, though won in the bloodless lists of the 
Senate and of literature, the great author whose genius 
Secured to him not merely power for a while as an 


administrator of England’s Sixty Colonies, a baronetcy, 
the peerage, and the symbols of his knighthocd, but 
obtained for him in addition, what was far beyond any 
merely perishable and fugitive rewards, fame so wonder- 
fully varied and in such vast abundance, rests now secure 
of that fame in his honoured tomb at Westminster. His 
sureties for his continuance in the world’s remembrance 
are recognisable even by the least discerning in all that 
is best and noblest and purest in his more remarkable 
writings, speaking of which he has said so finely and 
so tersely in his sententious epigraph— 

“Calmly to time I leave these images 

Of things experienced, suffered, felt, and seen; 


Shells murmuring back the tides of distant seas—~ 
Signs where a Soul has been.” 


a 


MILLIONAIRES. 





R. GLADSTONE in his recent speech at Liver- 
pool College (Dec. 23, 1872) said :— 

** More wealth has in this little island of ours been accumulated 
since the commencement of the present century—that is within 
the lifetime of many who are still among us—than in all the 
preceding ages, from the time, say of Julius Cesar. And again, 
at least as much of wealth within the last twenty years as 
within the preceeding fifty.” 


This reminds us of a passage in Macaulay’s History 
of England (I. 34), wherein he says :— 
“The mass of moveable wealth collected in the shops and 


warehouses of London alone exceeds five hundredfold that which 
the whole island contained in the days of the Plantagenets.” 


These statements are amply borne out by a list com- 
piled from the J/lustrated London News, which appeared 
in the Spectator Nov. 16 last. That list contained an 
account of almost every fortune exceeding £250,000 
personalty during the last ten years. The results are 
extremely curious. It appears that during the decade 
ten persons expired in Great Britain leaving more than 
£1,000,000, fifty-three leaving more than £500,000, 
and one hundred and sixty-one leaving more than 
£250,000. Of the millionaires the fortune of Giles 
Loder, Esq. (Sept. 9, 1872), is the highest in amount, 
being £3,000,000. Then comes Richard Thornton 
(July 22, 1865), with £2,800,000, W. Crawshay, Esq. 
(Sept. 7, 1867) £2,000,000, and Baron Nathaniel de 
Rothschild (March 11, 1871), £1,800,000. If it could 
only be known the amount many of these wealthy men 
have laid out in land, the result would indeed be 
startling. Merchants and ironmasters like the brothers 
Baird of Gartsherrie Ironworks have been proved to 
acquire large landed estates. The Spectator confidently 
predicts that if they have occasion to repeat the record 
ten years hence, it will have to note at least a hundred 
fortunes exceeding a million sterling. 

In order to estimate the growth of personal wealth, 
let us see the state of affairs in this respect 200 years 
ago. Macaulay in his “ State of England in 1685,” 
perhaps the most interesting chapter of his History, 





says that the greatest estates in the kingdom very little 
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The Duke of Ormond had 
£22,000, and the Duke of Buckingham £19,000. These 
were the richest subjects in England. e says :— 

“The average income of atemporal peer was estimated by 
the best-informed persons at about three thousand a year; the 
average income of a baronet at nine hundred 4 year; the average 
income of a member of the House of Commons at less than eight 
hundred a year,” 


exceeded £20,000 a year. 


Canon Gregory, in his second lecture delivered at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in November, 1871, on the Distri- 
bution of Wealth, basing his statements on those of 
Messrs. Gregory, King, and Dudley Baxter, says that 
in 1688, 160 persons (or one in 34,375 of the then 
population) possessed an income exceeding £5,000 a 
year, and not one of them drew his income from any 
official position or was engaged in any trade or pro- 
fession. In 1867 7,500 persons (one in 2,800) had an 
income exceeding £5,000 a year, but nearly one-third of 
these derived it from some official position, trade, or 
profession. In 1688, 6,426 persons (1 in 855) enjoyed 
an income ranging from £1,000 to £5,000 a year, one- 
third being engaged in some trade or profession. In 
1867 42,000 persons (I in 500) had the same income, 
onefourth of whom derived their resources from some 
official position, trade, or profession. One person in 
thirteen in 1,688 had the moderate income of from 
£100 to £300 a year, but in 1867 this was only enjoyed 
by one person in twenty-four. .‘‘ These figures,” says 
Canon Gregory, “are fearfully suggestive, when we 
remember that the annual increase of the capital of 
the country is estimated at 150 millions. It would 
seem from this that the vast proportion of such accu- 
- mulation only adds to the wealth of the few, and is 
not so distributed as to increase the comforts of the 
many.” 

But to return to the millionaires. The Spectator 
notices one of the peculiarities of the class :— 

“The millionaires of to-day, like the old Italian nobles, are 
maniacs for collecting. They fix, often by accident, on some 
object, and ransack earth in search of it. The present form of 
this mania is not the Horace Walpole form, but a new one, that 
of collecting articles which, besides their other merits, will keep 
and sell again, A quiet man whose name is unknown three 
streets off will produce to his intimates a collection of sapphires 
no crowned head could rival, which he has bought he scarcely 
knows why except that sapphires are beautiful and indestructible, 
and as ‘good’ as most bonds. Another tells you, without any 
idea of ostentation, that he has ‘ most of the jade that was in the 
Summer Palace,’ say about £60,000 worth. A third has plates 
on his ground floor worth half a plum, while a fourth has a 
— for pictures like that of Mr. J. Gillott. Nobody ever 
ears of these purchases, but if, at the other ends of the earth, a 
sale is going on of objects they covet, they hear of it, and some- 
how the articles make their way to England..... Hidden 
away in plain houses or shops which seem to be full of rubbish 
are treasures which would have delighted Louis Quatorze. 
People repeat with a smile the phrase attributed to Blucher and 
to Platoff that London would be ‘a splendid place to plunder,’ 
but they do not realise to themselves what the amount fe pine wl 
would be or what would be the loss in another great fire, or how 
high and broad the map of wealth deposited each year in Great 
Britain is gradually growing. ... . Great wealth now gives so 
much, so much even of intellectual enjoyment, so much freedom, 
variety, and pleasure to life, that even the wise and good begin 
to hunger for it, and to postpone to its acquisition the efforts 
which alone can advance the world.” 


We cannot do better than conclude by quoting Sir 





Richard Phillips remarks in ‘‘ Golden Rules of Social 
Philosophy ”:— 

“The nobility of trade usually ends with the second genera. 
tion. A thrifty and persevering man falls into a line of business, 
by which he accumulates a large fortune, preserving through 
life the habits, manners, and connections of his trade; but his 
children, brought up with expectations of enjoying his property, 
understand only the art of spending. Hence, when deprived of 
fortune, without industry or resources, they die of beggary, 
leaving a third generation to the same chances of life as those 
with which their grandfather began his career four score years 
before.” 


Experience has proved how frequently this is the case, 
England has one great advantage over many conti- 
nental states, the entrance into our aristocracy is com: 
paratively easy. As Macaulay has said, our democracy 
from an early period was the most aristocratic and our 
aristocracy the most democratic in the world. The 
ranks of the Upper Ten are recruited with mercantile 
blood and wealth with great advantage to all con- 
cerned. 





REVIEWS. 


The Rise of Great Families, other Essays and 
Stories. By Sir Bernarp Burke, C.B., L.L.D, 
Ulster King of Arms. Longmans. 1873. 


It is only natural that Heraldry and Family History 
should be popular subjects in a country “to the noblesse of 
which,” says Ulster, ‘the best blood in Europe and the 
most historic illustration belong.” And if the interest in 
these matters be wide-spread, it must also be conceded that 
Sir Bernard Burke is the proper person to minister te it. 
His stores of knowledge are copious, his personal experience 
varied, and his literary skill preserves him from ever 
degenerating into a mere Dryasdust. His style, indeed, 
errs rather in the opposite direction, and is occasionally 
almost as gorgeous in diction as a King of Arms in his 
coronation dress. An instance of this fault may be found 
in the “ Forester’s Daughter,” which, in our judgment, 8 
a simple story spoilt by fine writing, and the same remark 
applies in a less degree to the essay entitled “ Rival 
Pretensions.” When, however, Sir Bernard is dealing 
with matters which strictly belongs to his office, he writes 
in a plain, lucid way, and his accuracy is, as it should be, 
as great as his authority. He combats very warmly 
false notion of the inferiority of the British nobility that 
has taken hold of the public mind. It is true that the 
ranks of our titled aristocracy are far smaller than in other 
European countries, but where can you find anes 
greater celebrity and higher antiquity than in the Engi’ 
peerage? Possibly we ought to concede the first place 0 
all to the Venetian nobility, and we may admit that among 
the grandees of Spain are still to be found the represent# 
tives of families as ancient and illustrious as any that our 
own country can boast. But after all concessions have 
been made, the Nevills, Howards, Courtenays, Devereuxes; 
Talbots, and Hamiltons need yield to no existing Europea? 
families in respect of ancient lineage and public Sean 
and we are only in doubt whether this brief list ought . 
to be increased so as to include the names of 4 
Berkeley, Grosvenor, Fitzgerald, Butler, Shirley, Clinton, 
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Fielding, Bagot, and Wrottesley. The date of a peerage 
js, of course, no clue to the antiquity of the family upon 
which it was bestowed, nor even to the position which it 
held in earlier days. The Wrottesleys were ennobled in 
the present reign, but they can establish what no other 
peer can do, a descent in the male line from one of the 
original Knights of the Garter, and on the other hand the 
Gowers, who have rapidly acquired the first rank in the 
peerage, were simple commoners two centuries and a half 
ago. The Fieldings, Bentincks, ard Keppels occupy in 
respect of descent a peculiar position. The first of these 
families is in fact a branch of the great house of Hapsburg 
which settled in England during the reign of Henry III., 
and the two latter were noble in their own country for 
many generations before the migration hither of their 
descendants under the auspices of William III. 

It would be a great error to suppose that the House of 
Lords absorbs all the blue blood of England. As Lord 
Macaulay says, ‘ Pedigrees as long and escutcheons as old 
are tobe found out of that assembly as in it.” And it is 
only in this country that the term “nobility” is applied 
exclusively to peers and their immediate families. On the 
Continent nobility depends more upon blood than upon 
title, and thus the Blounts, Scropes, Leghs, Traffords, 
Ferrers, Giffards, and a least a dozen others would take 
rank abroad with the wearers of Continental coronets. 
But, adds Sir Bernard, the number of untitled feudal 
families has been much diminished during the last and 
present centuries. 

“The creations of George III. and the subsequent sovereigns have 
brought into the House of Lords very many of the country squires who 
had previously exercised so large an influence on the political history 
of their various counties, and whose ancestors, as staunch cavaliers, 
had fought so manfully for the Royal cause. But of those that remain, 
the Roman Catholic gentry are, as a class, the most conspicuous for 
antiquity of descent and perhaps for extent of territorial possessions.” 
The explanation of this fact is simple enough, and is to be 
found in the disabilities under which, until recent times, 
the Roman Catholics laboured. 

An interesting chapter in the volume before us is devoted 
toa subject which has lately engaged considerable atten- 
tion. To what recondite law of nature is it due that the 
families of illustrious men become rapidly extinct ?— 

“There is not now living a single descendant in the male line of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Cowley, Butler, Dryden, Pope, 
Cowper, Goldsmith, Scott, Byron, or Moore; not one of Sir Philip 
Sydney or, I believe, of Sir Walter Raleigh; not one of Drake, Crom- 
well, Hampden, Monk, Marlborough, Peterborough, or Nelson ; not one 
of Strafford, Ormonde, or Clarendon; not one of Addison, Swift, or 
Johnson ; not one of Bolingbroke, Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
Grattan, or Canning; not one of Bacon, Locke, Newton, or Davy; not 
one of Hume, Gibbon, or Macaulay; not one of Hogarth, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, or Sir Thomas Lawrence ; not one of David Garrick, John 
Kemble, and Edmund Kean.” 
A large proportion of these eminent men lived and died 
unmarried, but some had more than one wife, and of Scott 
at least it may be said that the ambition of his life was 
that he might be the founder of a family. His name, 
indeed, is not likely to be forgotten, and death can never 

€ct the offspring of his brain, but the sole representative 
ofthe author of “Waverley” at the present time is his 
Rent standchild—the infant daughter of the late James 

obert Hope, Q.C., and his wife, who was the only sur- 


Miia child of John Gibson Lockhart, the poet’s son- 
“law, 


_ We cannot do better than conclude our remarks on this 
interesting and attractive volume with Ulster’s defence of 
© uses of Heraldry— 


“ é ° . 
So far from being, what some suppose it, a mere conceit of our 





ancestors, heraldry is an essential institution in a country like England, 
of hereditary descent and settled property, and among the records 
which elucidate family history and keep intact the transmission of titles 
and of property, none are so important and generally none so correct as 
the pedigrees and information derived from the Herald's researches. 
The Visitations made by the Kings of Arms in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, are the real depositories of English genealogy, and are 
received as evidence in all law courts in the kingdom. True enough 
inaccuracies occur, but nevertheless the pedigrees of the Visitation are 
of infinite value. Hundreds of instances could be adduced in which 
honours would have been obscured and inheritances lost but for the 
genealogical documents preserved in the London Heralds’ College.” 


The Unwritten Book. By C. L, Lordan. 
Houlston and Sons. Romsey: Lordan. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of this book is the 
account given of the circumstances attending its composi- 
tion. It was, we are assured, never written; but as the 
thoughts came teeming from the author’s brain they were 
at once caught and fixed as lines of type in the composing- 
stick, without the prosaic intervention of pens, ink, and 
paper. He says,— 

“* There is a rhythmical extravaganza in the sixth chapter, which I 
very reluctantly signalise in this place, because the skeleton of twenty 
lines of it, or thereabouts, was pen-traced; the composing-stick has 
been otherwise my sole mechanical ‘help to composition.’ Memory 
has supplied me with sentiments syllabled aforetime, to the occupation 
of three or four pages ; so unpremeditated else were its contents, that 
when, as an employment for leisure, I commenced the chapter called 
Introductory, it heralded I knew not what.” 

The author seems to. pride himself very much on having 
accomplished this curious feat, which he terms “ a mental 
and mechanical combination.unprecedented.” Although 
his may be the first volume composed and printed in such 
a manner, we believe that several local newspaper printers 
have been in the habit of “ setting up” paragraphs without 
copy. The method may answer for cut-and-dried narra- 
tives of fires, robberies, and the like, but seems decidedly 
unfitted for a volume of poetic criticism. To this freak 
we may charitably attribute the rambling style of the book, 
and the peculiarities of a diction more diffuse than forcible. 
The author rather naively deprecates adverse criticism, on 
the ground that he laboured under great disadvantages in 
the composition of his work, forgetting that they were of 
his own seeking. The public care not whether a book be 
written before it is printed, or vice versd, so that it is worth 
reading—the mode of its composition is of little con- 
sequence. On turning to the book itself, we find it consists 
of a series of colloquies between “an Elder, enthusiastic, 
and an Apostle of the Law,” touching the merits of French 
preachers, poets, poetry, and kindred subjects. The 
opinions allotted to the actors in the duologue are sounder 
than the style of language in which they are couched. 
The author seems to be a staunch churchman, and a 
fervent admirer of Wordsworth, and our greater poets, but 
he would produce a much more readable book, could he 
divest himself of the vice of piling epithet upon epithet 
and quotation on quotation. He would then call a 
hat a hat, and not “that unreasonable (and, were it not 
for custom, unseemly) item which, without the recom- 
mendation of comfort or elegance, humanity has so long 
chosen, under one contour or other, for the conservation of 
the cranium from ungenial elements or cruel assaults.” 
The “rhythmical extravaganza” above alluded to is not 
without considerable merit. In one stanza, speaking of 
the flowers in Eden, the poet says,— 

‘‘ Fair children all, yet one supremely sweet, 
With whom, on wakening from its first repose, 
An amorous sunbeam, raptured, chanced to meet, 
And kissed the blushing flow’ret to a rose.” 
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The Book of Hall Marks. 
J. C. Hotten. 


* Hall-mark” is a technical word used for the stamped 
impression by which the authorities certify that specimens 
of gold and silver plate satisfy a certain recognised require- 
ments of fineness and value. A fixed standard for gold 
and silver has been enforced by the laws of England for 
more than 600 years, and as early as the year 1300 the 
privilege of assaying and “ Hall-marking” such articles 
was conferred on the Goldsmiths’ Company of London. 
Other towns have since had this power given to them by 
acts of Parliament. Each such “ Assay town” has its 
own symbol or set of symbols, and it is of great import- 
ance for all dealers in the precious metals to have a 
ready means of identifying and interpreting such signs. 
“The Book of Hall Marks’’ is designed to satisfy such 
inquiries, and it will prove a very useful work of reference 
for goldsmiths and jewellers. In addition to a series 
of plates giving the Hall-marks of every Assay-town of the 
realm with full explanations of the same, the book contains 
a collection of tables and formule of great value to the 
trade, and many curious facts of more interest to the 
general reader. 

In accounting for the waste of silver the author charges 
the modern art of photography with the destruction of 
more of the precious metals than all other sources of loss 
put together. ‘ Liverpool has about 600,000 inhabitants 
and about 100 photographers, and if we take the same 
proportion for the rest of the British Isles, say thirty-two 
millions, we get about 30,000 photographic artists. Sup- 
posing each to waste only ten ounces of silver every year 
{which is taking it very low indeed) we get an annual loss 
of 300,000 ozs. for this country alone. If we take four 
times that quantity for the rest of the world, we get at 
1,200,000 ozs. of silver lost yearly in photography.” He 
estimates the loss from abrasion of silver coinage at 
20,000 ozs.; from shipwreck 40,000; and from fire, the 
wear and tear of silver articles, and manufactures employ- 
ing silver, 100,000 ozs. ; making a total of about 1,360,000 
ozs., or say 35 tons, as the yearly loss of silver. By 
similar calculations he shews that about 15 tons of gold 
are annually lost to the world. In answer to the inquiry 
‘‘is the Hall-mark always to be trusted” asa true 
guarantee of value, he says, ‘I have freqently had occa- 
sion to assay articles of gold marked 18 with a crown, 
which were not more than 13 or 14 carats, especially 
watch-cases. I will not speculate on the cause of this, but 
I believe that there is a great deal of forgery committed in 
the way of marking gold and silver; and however distaste- 
ful it may be co me, I should not be doing right were I to 
pass on without quoting the following from Chaffers’ very 
valuable work, headed, ‘ Extracts from the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
inquire into the manner of conducting the several Assay 
Offices in London, York, &c.’ :—‘ Mr. W. Hancock, a silver- 
smith of Sheffield, said. that his work had been injured by 
scraping, and he went to the Hall and gave some drink to 
the assay-master and scraper, since which time his plate 
had been less damaged. Mr. Spillsbury said that drawers 
or scrapers, if inclined, had opportunities of delivering to 
the assayer better silver than they scrape from the work ; 
that the assayerhad an opportunity of wrapping in lead 
what scrapings he pleased, to put upon the cupels which 
he delivered to the fireman, and as the standard mark is 
put upon the silver by the report of the assayer alone, he 
had opportunities of favouring any silversmith he pleased.’ 


By ALFRED LUTSCHAUNIG. 











However, I firmly believe, from the very high character of 
the Government assay-masters of the present day, that the 
public is pretty safe, so far as the assay-masters them. 
selves are concerned; but they may have persons to help 
them who are not quite so strict in their actions.” Thus 
far our author; but the statement that the Hall-mark 
cannot be implicitly trusted is so startling that measures 
should be taken at once to set all doubts at rest ; and some 
means devised by which the value denoted by the symbol 
shall be absolutely guaranteed to the public. 


Sowing in Tears. By Hetvetyn. T. C. Newby. 


We should be sorry to condemn this book altogether, for 
amidst much that is very silly, and many grave errors of 
taste and style and grammar, there are occasional passages 
which seem to give promise of better things in the future, 
The characters, with the exception of the two principal 
ones, are mere sketches in outline, and even the principal 
ones are not much more. The errors in grammar are 
numerous, the most common being that of the constant 
use of the nominative instead of the accusative, as, for 
instance, where the author speaks of “the great gulf 
between he and her,” or tells us that death “‘ was about to 
summons to immortality he for whom, &c.,” or in this 
passage, “all is for ever over between you and /,” and in 
many other instances. 

The author frequently indulges in a jerky style, as, for 
instance, in the description of a man’s death :— 

“* The end had come! 

“ The cruel, bitter ending had come ! 

** No more of his loved words. 

** No more hope.” 

It would be easy to cite other instances where there is 
an attempt to give a point to very feeble or commonplace 
remarks by devices of this sort. We would have gladly 
given a specimen of the author's better style, but, unfor- 
tunately, there also the bad style continually crops up, 
and even the better passages scarcely rise above common- 
place. The book might have been improved by extensive 
weeding, but it will require more care in construction of 
the story, more filling up of the outline sketches of character, 
less of platitude, and more of thought, before the author 
can produce a tolerably good novel. 


Ecclesia the Bride. By the Rev. T. Bourne. Houlston 
and Sons. 

The Iron Strike, and other Poems. 
Tribner and Co. 

Esther. A Drama in Five Acts. Murray and Son. 


Gold and Tinsel. By Frances ANNE Saver. Pro 
vost and Co. 

The stream of poetry seems never ending. Here we 
have a tragedy, an epic, and two collections of lighter 
poems, of which the epic is the best work, though its 
merits are not very striking. ‘ Ecclesia,” an epic of the 
Church under the symbol of the Bride, is written in heroit 
measure, and is smooth and fluent and of about the same 
standard of merit as an ordinary prize poem. The leading 
idea of the Church the Bride of Christ is somewhat com 
fusedly worked ; the allegory is pressed somewhat too fat, 
and some of the details are very inferior. The opening ® 
Paradise, where Lucifer first nourishes the idea of rebel- 
lion is poor, and calls up and invites comparison wit 
“Paradise Lost,” and the description of Ecclesia in her 
bower awaiting the coming bridegroom is too much in thé 
style of “Lalla Rookh” for so pious an allegory a8 


By a Bohemian. 
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he writes smoothly, but he shows little evidence of real 
poetic power : he might probably do better if he essayed a 
different metre, which would do away with the menotony 
of Ecclesia. 

‘Jf Mr. Bourne is smooth and intelligible, we can hardly 
say as much for “‘ A Bohemian,” who errs on the side of 
roughness and vagueness, and also instead of concen- 
trating his efforts on a poem of some length fritters away 
his strength in little short fragments. He writes with 
feeling and pathos, but he seems scarcely to have fully 
thought out the real meaning of his poems. And hence 
the sense of abruptness which prevails throughout, and of 
that incompleteness which the poet himself bewails. At 
the first reading many of the poems attract, but when we 
come to examine them more closely we find their charm 
very evanescent. We will quote a short specimen :— 


“Gornc Home. 


** Wilt thou go home, dear soul, 
That art so tired and lone ? 
Wait till the church-bell toll, 
Thou shalt go home. 
See on the oak hangs one 
Dying, yet still a leaf, 
Asking the winter’s sun 
Just death's relief, 
Where is thy home? One leaf 
Falls down the twilight breeze 
Let this leaf’s silent grief 
Speak from the trees. 
Borne on the boisterous wind, 
Flung to the unfeeling stream ; 
Yet shall the dead leaf find 
Its fulfilled dream. 
When all the force is done, 
Aimless, it hangs, and asks— 
Is not its course outrun, 
Ended its tasks ? 
Wait till the night-air blow, 
Till the due ripple come, 
Then to God’s river go, 
That will be home.” 


There is a music about these lines which attracts, but 
there is yet a “‘dull uncertain sound,” and the idea of the 
analogy between the weary soul and the lingering leaf with 
the final rest on God's river is not thoroughly carried out. 
The parallelism is imperfect. If, however, ‘‘ A Bohemian” 
will discipline his powers and endeavour to work his 
thoughts honestly out, we may have some good work from 
his pen. There is a certain amount of vigour about him 
which is a good quality, and he seems to form himself on 
the model of no particular leader, though we are occa- 
sionally reminded of both Browning and Owen Meredith. 
We shall watch with interest for the next work. 

When we have said that ‘“‘ Esther ” is a dramatic version 
of the book of Esther, and is written in blank verse, inter- 
spersed with choruses and divided into the orthodox five 
acts and scenes innumerable, we have said all that can 
teally be said for it. There are a large number of plati- 
tudes expressed in extremely bald language, and we can- 
hot discover a single poetical idea throughout the play, if 
We except such choice similes as the following :— 

“On my outward face 
Joy’s ripple dances not.” 


“In all our joy there lurks 
A seed which, seen or unseen at the time, 
On laughter’s wing borne like thistle-down 
Upon the wind, will drop into our hearts 
And grow betimes into the dismal tree 
That hears the breath of sighs among its boughs.” 





talk about the “ bulbul pours his lay.” But we are afraid 
that we must adhere to our former opinion, that the drama 
is not likely to be read for its poetical merits, and as it can 
never be acted, and the story is known to every child, it is 
difficult to see why the author has written and published it. 

The last volume of poetry on our list is also about the 
worst. We have a number of short poems, none of them 
rising beyond a commonplace level. Indeed, Mrs. Sayer, 
in her higher flights, reminds us very much of those 
famous, but now, we are afraid, forgotten, poets, Bunn 
and Fitzball. The poems are in various styles, ballads of 
high life and low life, memorial lines on children, acrostics, 
hymns, &c., all written in a wishy-washy style, unrelieved 
by any traces of true poetic feeling. No doubt the various 
recipients of the outward manifestations of Mrs. Sayer's 
muse may have been gratified at receiving them, in much 
the same way as a school-girl is gratified by receiving a 
valentine, and if Mrs. Sayer chooses to write verses for the 
amusement of her friends there is nothing to be said 
against such a mode of passing the time. But she was 
ill-advised in courting a public verdict on the productions 
of her “crassa Minerva,” among the whole of which we 
cannot find half a dozen consecutive really good lines. It 
is true she writes fluently and, apparently, rapidly, and 
that her sentiments are invariably harmless, not to say 
tame. But these very qualities, laudable in themselves, 
are the cause of failure. A grain of poetry in a bucketful 
of unmeaning verbiage forms the “‘ homaeopathic” basis of 
her volume. 


Mrs. Montague Jones’ Dinner Party. By J.J. Nunn, 
With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. J. C. Hotten. 

This is a little book written after the plan of “ Mrs. 
Perkins’ Ball." The author professes to “ depict the various 
characters that I have met in fashionable society in Chel- 
tenham,” but the characters, if characters they can be 
called, would nearly all do just as well for London as for 
Cheltenham. Some of the descriptions, as, for instance, 
that of Major Pompous and that of The Servants’ Club, 
bear so close a resemblance to certain portions of ‘* The 
Book of Snobs ”’ and of “‘ Pickwick,” as to be little better 
than a rechauffée of Thackeray and Dickens. Here the 
resemblance ends, for the wit of Thackeray and Dickens 
is conspituous by its absence, and the writing is 
throughout of the weakest description. The illustrations 
are very fairly drawn, and show both talent and humour 
without vulgarity. Indeed, they are worthy of a much 
better letterpress. 


A Winter Journey to Rome and Back. By WILLIAM 
Evitt. Third Edition. Stanford. 


Already, on its first appearance, welcome was accorded 
in these columns* to Mr. Evill’s animated record of his 
six weeks’ journey to the Eternal City in the winter of 
1869. Since then the little book has prospered. It has 
run from one edition into another. The third, which has 
just now made its appearance, is embellished with a prettily 
coloured map of Rome by way of frontispiece. Besides 
this there is supplemented to the original narration an 
Appendix of a particularly interesting character, containing 
a tersely written and singularly graphic account of the 
siege and fall of Strasbourg. The author, in his journey to 
Rome, passed through that city as his readers will very 
well remember. For his description of it, immediately 








The choruses are not more poetical, unless it be poetry to 
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upon the first publication of his volume, had the curiously 
& propos interest of realizing vividly to the mind’s eye the 
peculiarities of that ancient and picturesque stronghold as 
it appeared to him when visiting it immediately before the 
outbreak of the great Franco-German War. UlIrich’s 
heroic but futile defence of that all important stronghold of 
Alsace lent an unlooked for charm and value to the record 
there given of the writer's impressions. When the terrible 
conflict was over and Strasbourg, wrested from France, was 
again transferred to Germany, the author revisited the city, 
which he again carefully examined and has here once 
more very cleverly described. Strasbourg is thus revealed 
to us in two powerfully contrasted aspects—before and 
after the war, just before and just after, now as a peaceful 
French border-city, now as a. battered fortress newly 
re-added to the German possessions. Between Mr. Evill’s 
two visits 600 dwellings had been destroyed, nearly 2,000 
citizens had been killed, and about 10,000 others rendered 
houseless. The aggregate amount of the damage done 
during the siege was computed at from £7,000,000 to 
%8,000,000 sterling. It is satisfactory to learn from him 
that the cathedral, which is one of the finest in Europe, 
though it was struck with bombshells in all directions, was 
not injured irreparably. Crockets and finials were knocked 
off, here and there, the open fretwork was lamentably 
splintered, the balustrade around the summit of the lofty 
towers was in parts shattered, the copper roof of the nave 
was entirely destroyed by fire, a portion of the colossal 
organ was carried away by a shell, while another shell 
penetrated the chancel, hardly a window in the whole of 
the vast edifice escaped uninjured—but, for all that the 
inside of the building was comparatively unharmed. The 
renowned clock, with its complication of works and 
automaton figures, ran desperate risk during the 
bombardment. Happily, however, when all was over 
the marvel was found unmarred. As a _ fragment 
of historical writing the supplement we are here referring 
to is valuable. It epitomises in a few pages all the morn- 
ing incidents of the seige. There are two Appendices to 
the volume. It is the second that we have just now been 
commenting upon. The first has relation to the Cécu- 
menical Council of the Vatican, the Inauguration of 
which was witnessed by Mr. Evill on the 8th December, 
1869, and vividly delineated in the principal chapter 
descriptive of his journeyings. What is now given as an 
addendum is the Times correspondent’s letter relating the 
scene in the aula on the definition of the Dogma of Papal 
Infallibility on the 18 July, 1870, in the midst of a thunder- 
storm. Due note is made by him also of the astounding 
statistics, according to the well authenticated official list, 
of the Fathers who attended this last and largest of all the 
Councils even assembled together. The numbers are 
certainly startling—there having been present very nearly 
eight hundred (779) Patres Consilii—namely 48 cardinals, 
10 patriarchs, 137 archbishops, 19 abbots, and 565 bishops ; 
these prelates coming together from the ends of the earth, 
and representing a marvellous diversity of*nations and 
languages. Throughout, the work is delightfully fresh and 
animated, and is written in a style perfectly unaffected. It 
is the pleasantest reading, and is in every way worthy of 
preservation. 





The Home and Synagogue of the Modern Jew. 
The Religious Tract Society. 


Little is popularly known about the Jews. Of course, 
everyone is acquainted, or supposed to be, with the 





principal religious rites which they practise; but a people 
which, like the Jews, keeps still its own peculiar habits, 
and remains unabsorbed in, and scarcely affected by, the 
people of the countries in which they dwell, affords room 
for a most interesting dissertation. The author of the 
present volume has, in the historical parts, done his work 
exceedingly well. In describing the principal institutions 
of the Jews, he has associated the rite or institution he 
describes with some particular country, and thus gives life 
and variety to his book. Some of the descriptions are 
indeed singularly interesting; the account of the feast of 
Purim, as kept by the Jews in Holland, being really 
striking, as showing the strong vitality of the Jewish 
religion. We read the book of Esther, “for instruction 
of life and example of manners;” but, even regarding it, 
as many of us do, as an inspired work, it is difficult to 
regard it in the same vivid light as the Jews. The account 
of the Jews witnessing the “charade” of Esther, at 
Amsterdam, with their fierce outbreaks of feeling at the 
actor of the part of Haman, shows a living faith as fervent 
in its way as that of the peasants of Ober Ammergau. 

We must commend, too, the spirit in which the book is 
written; there is very little of that odium theologicum 
which is so frequently shown in books of this class. The 
author, indeed seems to have aimed at giving as fair and 
accurate an account as he can of the “peculiar people.” 
The weakest chapter is that on the ‘“‘ Talmud,” in which 
our author is too controversial, and is somewhat too much 
inclined to play with edge tools. 

We give a specimen of the illustrations, and commend 
the book, as being curious and interesting. 


Tama and Zulu, and other Poems. By ALEXAnpER 
Pess_e. Town and Country Publishing Company. 


A poem in the Spenserian stanza, after the style of Don: 


Juan, is somewhat a novelty in the present age of short 
poems and harmless, not to say meaningless, sentiments. 
The novelty is, however, more in the bold guise in which 
the author has presented his poem, than in the sentiments 
or their treatment, and the author has but little semblance 
to Byron either in poetical imagining or command over 
the rules of versification. 

Our readers will scarcely expect any analysis of the plot 
of a poem.avowedly formed after the fashion of Don Juan, 
even in this not very squeamish age, but we will quote 4 
stanza as a specimen of the author in by no means his 
weakest mood. We have selected it quite at random :— 


‘* But Tama drew his sword here, ‘ D—n that stuff; 
Let us speak now.’ The old man drew his sword 
He’d proved his argument—that was enough ; 

So he fell to with a right good accord, 

Although a learned man he was no muff, 

And thuogh he stooped, his back was very broad ; 
So they fought on but in a pass or two 

Tama got home and ran the old man through.” 


The “other poems” are alternately playful and mysterious, 
and by no means so grammatically correct as they might be. 
Indeed, though we admire, above all things, a skill in 
reiterating and repeating a burden, we can scarcely approve 
of such lines as,— 


“ The wind seemed to whisper whilst passing by, 
The trees to murmur a loving sigh : 
The nightingale to warble of love, 
In tune to the feeling which seemed to move 
Like planets of heaven lighting the sky, 
Around the hearts of Willie and I.” 
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We cannot say that our author’s humorous side is much 
better thar the pathetic, if we may judge from “ The 
arch deceiver,” which would be more funny if it were 
rather more intelligible. On the whole we cannot con- 
gratulate Mr. Pebble on his, we suppose, first venture in 
the art of poetry. At p. 76 he gives us some lines which 
he terms “‘ Nonsense Verses,” but which really seem to us 
neither better nor worse than the rest of the poems in the 
pook. We would suggest to Mr. Pebble that the title 
would be’ rather more appropriate on his title page than 
the somewhat punning second title he has chosen, and 
might with advantage be adopted. In that case we should 
not be disappointed in opening a volume in quest of poetry 
and finding. such verses as Mr. Pebble has given us 


instead. 


Records of the Rocks; or, Notes on the Geology, 
Natural History, and Antiquities of North and 
South Wales, Devon, and Cornwall. By Rev. 
W.S. Symonps, F.G.S., Rector of Pendock. London: 
Murray. 

The numerous popular works on Natural History that 
have been issued of late years may be roughly divided into 
two classes. The first, and, unfortunately, the predomi- 
nant and financially the most successful division, comprises 
those gorgeously illustrated books in which the “ fairy tales 
of science” are treated in a quasi-sensational tone for the 
especial behoof of omnivorous book-devourers, who fly to 
them as a refreshing relief from the dreariness of the 
average modern novel. The other, and worthier class, is 
addressed to the real lovers of nature, who although not 
aspiring to the rank of savants, still wish to pursue their 
scientific recreations in a thorough and workmanlike man- 
ner. Mr. Symonds’ book emphatically belongs to the 
latter section. It is intended for the earnest amateur 
student who desires to become personally acquainted with 
the records of the rocks as displayed in the mountains and 
valleys of the magnificent geological districts set forth in 
the title to the volume. It is all classic ground to the 
British naturalist, affording as it did the main materials 
for the most original and complete geological monograph 
ever produced in this country—the “ Siluria” of Sir R. 
Murchison. Geology, like every other department of 
natural history, demands steady practical field work on 
the part of its devotees. Fossii hunting must accompany 
reading and museum study; the student must wander, 

mer in hand, over many a mile of country, chipping 
and “ prospecting ”’ as he goes, and so obtain in the only 
way possible, a practical and thorough knowledge of the 
cts on which the fair temple of science has been raised. 

Only those who have been accustomed to take such ram- 

les in the pursuit of any branch of natural history can 

realise the great pleasure they aftord; how lasting is the 
knowledge thus gained, and what a flood of light such 

Practical knowledge throws on the purely theoretical parts 

of the Science. Those of our readers who are inclined 

to have a little real geological work during the ensuing 
eee, will find Mr. Symonds an accomplished and 

Justworthy guide. He says, in his preface, ‘the work 

is the result of an accumulation of notes on Natural 

story, stored during several years when travelling, 
bre Geological expeditions, throughout the district on 
ch it treats. It is written for amateurs who, like 


myself, enjoy passing their leisure hours among rocks, 
old castles, old authors, and the wild flowers of strange 
wayside places.” The book is by no means an elementary 
one; the author supposes his readers to be possessed of 
considerable geological knowledge, and the volume will 
assume the maximum of usefulness in the hands of those 
who have already mastered some good text-book of the 
science. The general plan of the work is to present a 
series of local sketches of physical geology, taking the 
rocks in ascending order, beginning with the most ancient, 
interspersed with full notices of their characteristic fossils 
and minerals, and many valuable practical hints for the 
guidance of the collector and student. Many curious 
scraps of archeological information and tid-bits of rustic 
folk-lore are scattered through its pages ; such, for instance, 
as the following legend by which the good people of 
Caermarthen account for the existence of fossils in the 
neighbouring rocks. ‘‘ Merlin fell in Jove with an angel 
sprite, or fair fay, without succeeding, however, in gaining 
her affection in return. One summer's day when the 
birds were singing, and the butterflies flitting, the wizard 
and the fairy entered a rocky cave, and here by the aid of 
a spell taught her by Merlin himself, the fairy closed the 
cavern and entombed the magician and the butterflies. 
Thus Merlin was “lost to life, and use, and name, and 
fame,”” and hence the appearance of the butterflies (or 
trilobites’ tails) in the rocks of Mount Pleasant. A romantic 
origin for Asaphus tyrannus and Orgygia Buchi.”’ Like 
all good naturalists Mr. Symonds is attached to more than 
one hobby, and has carefully noted the rarer species of 
birds and plants peculiar to the several localities, nor does 
he forget to throw in now and then a word for the benefit 
of disciples of Izaak Walton. The greater number of the 
illustrations in the book are of a very high order of merit ; 
the geological sections and some of the figures of fossils 
are apparently extracted from Murchison’s “ Siluria ;” 
other engravings of typical fossils are from drawings by 
Miss D. Baker, and the extremely effective full-page plates 
of scenery are from sketches taken by Sir W. Guise. Asa 
specimen of the latter we reproduce the cut of the Eligug 
Stacks, near Pembroke, remarkable for the immense 
numbers of sea-birds which frequent it. ‘Every ornitho- 
logist and lover of nature should visit the haunts of the 
sea-birds between St. Govan's Head and the Eligug 
Stacks. It is a sight to be remembered, for, in summer 
time, they are in such numbers that their flocks, for mul- 
titude, can only be compared to swarms of bees. When I 
was there the two lofty outliers of mountain limestone, 
known as the “ Stacks,” which stand out like isolated rock 
giants, and are yet within a stone's throw of the cliff, 
were thickly covered with birds. Before visiting the Stacks, 
Sir W. Guise had engaged an egg-gatherer to go over the 
rocks in search of eggs and young birds. It was rather 
late in the season, but we saw the interesting performance 
of egg gathering, a boy being lowered by ropes slung under 
his arms over the craggy precipice of Bull Slaughter Bay. 
There was little real danger in the proceeding, as the 
ropes were strong and handled by experienced men; but 
looking on was giddy work, and the whole coup d'ail 
reminded us of one of Bewick’s exquisite vignettes.”’ 


We can confidently recommend this volume to the 
attention of the young student as an excellent guide as 
to “what to observe” in geology; it is manifestly the 
work of a thorough naturalist who writes because he has 
something to say, and not for the mere purpose of making 





a book. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wild Buds from Parnassus, by Caroline Louisa 
Wadsworth (W. G. Proverbs) are simply weeds, and 
bear about the same relation to poetry that chick-weed 
does to roses. Mrs. or Miss Wadsworth had better seek 
Lethe than the “ fons caballinus.” 

It is rather late to mention an Almanac, but we must 
say that The British Almanac and Companion is certainly 
the best of its class. Its information’is full and accurate, and 
there is nothing omitted of any practical use or importance. 
The Year Book, which is bound up with it, is equally well 
compiled, and contains an article on ‘‘ Cheap Literature,” 
that should be reprinted and sent to every school in the 
kingdom. 

The Children’s Hymnal. (Edited by the Rev. C. H. 
Bateman) (Hodges). This includes several hymns that are 











The artist-author has succeeded admirably in reproducing 
the main defects and weakest parts of his exemplar, 


Messrs. Partridge and Co. have issued some more of 
that capital series The Tiny Library, about as nicely got 
up a set of miniature volumes as could be wished for 
by children. They are nicely printed, bound, and illus. 
trated, and the series, or indeed any of the individual 
volumes, would be a pretty little present for a child. 


Dates and Events in English History, and Places and 
Facts by the Rev. E. H. Rand (Lockwood and Co.) are 
part of Weale’s Educational Series, and may be useful for 
that peculiar class of students who resort to cramming. To 
those who use such aids to memory, Mr. Rand's compila. 
tions will be found useful. His historical notes may also 
enable crammees to answer questions set to them, but we 
certainly think they would get the answers better from any 





ELIGUG STACKS NEAR PEMBROKE, 
(From Symonds’ “ Records of the Rocks.”) 


new to us, and at the same time comprises most of our old 
favourites. It is needless to say that the book is of the 
“Ancient and Modern” type. The hymns, as far as we 
have examined, seem appropriate. There are, however, 
some—e.g,, No. 81, which, though pretty pieces of poetry 
for a child to repeat, are scarcely adapted for congre- 
gational singing. 


Doctors Dissected (Longman) is a defence of foreign 
degrees, and though somewhat wildly written, contains a 
good deal of sound sense. It, however, falls into the com- 
mon fallacy of arguing from the particular instance to the 
general: that is of stating a few isolated instances of rude- 
ness and jealousy, and from that inferring that they are 
universal, 


Prehistoric Manne (J. R. Smith) is a short poem 
with illustrations in imitation of the comic poems of Hood. 





ordinary manual of history, more especially as Mr. Rand 
does not seem well versed in the best authorities, and is m 
the usual confused state about the ancient Britons. Some 
of the tables of dates should be more carefully revised, 
they might lead to mistakes. The geography is simply 4 
string of names and places. The time devoted to the 
almost impossible task of learning these by heart would, ! 
properly applied under good instruction, suffice to give a 
boy a real knowledge of geography, and possibly of almost 
every other branch of learning. 


> 
> 


GERMANY. 








One of the most deplorable features of this much boasted 
of nineteenth century is the still prevalent credulity of eve 


|so many among the educated, notwithstanding the pr 
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ss of physics. And in these latter days spiritualism, 
or spiritism, finds its adherents even in philosophical, 
rationalistic, sceptic Germany. It was, therefore, a really 
meritorious deed-on the part of Professor Czermak, of 
Leipsic, a high authority as a physiologist, to deliver two 
jectures in a lecture hall built by himself, or rather at his 
own expense, on the subject of hypnotic phenomena and 
all that is connected with it. His audience was very 
numerous, and consisted of the best society of the town, 
among the number of whom were believers in spiritism, 
conspicuous among them Count Peninski, the head of the 
sect at Leipsic. 

The lecturer exhibited, by successful experiments on 
crabs, fowls, and birds, how these animals, between whom 
and the eaperimentalist there can be no collusion, may be 
brought into a state of total lethargy, and, for some time, 


| 
| 
| 








deprived of all volition. The most striking experiment was 
that upon the fowl, and, in the first instance, Professor 
zermak, imitating the process of the ancient physicist 
~ monk Athanasius Kircher, drew a chalk line on the 
a from the beak of the fowl onwards, but only with a 
hen to disprove that monk’s belief, as stated in his Ars 
ae, Lucis et Umbrae, that the singular lethargy 
vivid i upon the drawing of such line arose from the fowl’s 
ian on gamemagay which made it fancy itself bound as it 
the y a white tape. For his second experiment, without 
oon alk line, succeeded equally well, and proof was, 
ener ore, afforded that a more diligent investigation or 
or org experiments will frequently tend to show that 
re ave assigned a wrong cause to some effect or 

homenon witnessed. The application was very easy. 











Credulous people, not accustomed to strict scientific in- 
vestigation, will ascribe the phenomenon exhibited to 
their eyes to some mysterious influence on the part of 
the experimentalist, and will call it mesmerism, mag- 
netism, or spiritism. Whereas in the instance men- 
tioned it was nothing but a paralyzing of the nerves by 
means of the gentle force used in pressing down the head 
of the fowls, which reduced it to the lethargic state in 
which it continued till roused by the hand of the experi- 
mentalist. All cases of supposed mesmerism and spiritism 
may, therefore, said our lecturer, be classed under a new 
category, which naturalists might introduce into their 
science, the category of “inaccurately observed pheno- 
mena.” He concluded by a powerful exhortation to his 


hearers, in such matters as “ spiritualism,” &c., to adopt the 
teetotal principle of the 





English temperance societies 








A “PRIMITIVE HUT. 
(From “Good W’ords.”) 


(not a bad pun), and not to allow themselves to be imposed 
upon by knaves and fools. 

How futile this was proved a few days after, when 
the head of our “spiritists’’ caused a paragraph to be 
inserted in the local papers scouting Professor Czermak’s 
exhortation and re-asserting his own convictions of the 
truth of what the professor attempted to explode. 

At the present moment, when the question of the 
British possessions in Asia is uppermost in the public 
mind of England, information about the Indian empire 
must be pre-eminently acceptable. Nowhere, is it to be 
obtained in a more ample measure and of a more accurate 
character than in the great and famous work, “ Travels in 
India and Hizh Asia,” by Hermann von Schlagintweit- 
Sakinlanski (Jena, H. Costenoble), of which the third 
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volume, has recently left the press. It contains a full 
account of Tibet, between the Himalaya and the Kara- 
koum chain, and, like the former volumes, gives a 
description of the scenery, the culture and manners of 
the inhabitants, in connection with the climate and 
geological conditions, based on the results of the scien- 
tific mission of the three brothers von Schlagintweit, 
carried out in the years from 1854 to 1858. The 
present volume contains, besides five beautiful views 
of scenery and architecture, three plates of topographical 
mountain-profiles, and a map of Western High Asia, bor- 
dering on Turkestan. Peterman’s ‘Geographical Com- 
munications,” the highest authority in Germany on 
geographical matters, said of the work, in March, 1871 :— 
“« Originally intended to consist of two volumes, the work 
will now extend to three (now to four), as the northern 
range of the Himalaya towards Tibet and the mountain 
systems of the Karakoum and Kimliin, together with the 
provinces of Tibet and Turkestan, had, owing to the fullness 
of matter, to be reserved for a third (and now fourth) 
volume. This division is so natural as in no way to inter- 
fere with the unity of the work; on the contrary, the 
observations of the brothers Schlagintweit having con- 
tributed so much to our scientific knowledge of the essential 
difference between the Himalaya and the portion of High 
Asia situated north of it, such an outward division seems 
to us perfectly justified. The excellences of the work are 
its scientific tone, clearness of arrangement, lucid and 
popular diction, the author’s intimate acquaintance with 
the Alps, which repeatedly suggests to him points for com- 
parison, and lastly, his talent of discovering, with the 
painter’s eye, what is characteristic in the landscape and 
of rendering it prominent both in his illustrations and 
descriptions. In this combination of the artistic with the 
scientific conception the author may, indisputably, claim 
intellectual affinity with Alexander von Humboldt.” 

Langenscheidt, Berlin, has just published a new edition 
of Charles Dickens’ ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,” got up 
for the use of schools and private study, with explanatory 
notes by Dr. A. Hoppe. I am sure it would have glad- 
dened Dickens’ heart to have lived to see this edition. He 
is here treated like any classic author; the commentary, 
including grammatical and exegetical notes, bears a high 
philological value, and might, no doubt, were the notes 
written in English, be useful even in English schools. 
Reference is everywhere made to English manners and 
customs, to Fdlsing’s Grammar, the Dalen-Lloyd- 
Langenscheidt Letters of Instruction in English, and 
lastly, to Dickens’ own writings, for the elucidation of the 
text in the present volume. 

Mr. Lewes’ “ History of Philosophy” has, it appears, 
found no less favour with the Germans than his “ Life of 
Goethe,” for a new edition of the translation of that work 
is just coming out. 

Three hundred printers’ assistants struck last Saturday 
in the Leipsic printing offices, and, in consequence, the 
master printers, having previously agreed among them- 
selves and concerted the steps to be taken in such an 
event, will, next Saturday, by way of retaliation, give notice 
to all the other assistants belonging to the union and still 
continuing to work. And this measure will be adopted 
throughout Germany. What a state of society we are 
living in! Where is there a remedy to be found? Are 
we on the eve of a dissolution of Society, or how is it all 
to end? Labour seems, indeed, to have carried the day 
over Capital, and, if these things are to go on as hitherto, 





will not those much derided conservatives be justified who 
in England, at least, so long opposed the education of the 
lower classes, or wished to have it confined to the “ three 
Rs?” 

An English writer in the Augsburger Algemeine, Siding 
with ‘“ Trutzbaumwolle” (lately mentioned by me) or, 
perhaps, identical with him, for the signature is T., com. 
plains bitterly of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and sees no other 
remedy for England than either a Republican or a despotic 
form of government. 





. 


FRANCE. 





WHATEVER may be said or insinuated on your side of 
the Channel as to there being a split among the Imperialists, 
don’t on any account believe it. The wish is father to the 
thought. The insidious rumour is set afloat in a desperate 
hope that its passing current for awhile may lead to its 
being in the end, in some unconjecturable way, verified. 
It is a sort of suppositious set-off by the Republicans for 
the tardy fusion, at last, of the Legitimists and the 
Orleanists, now reluctantly combined in the name of 
Constitutional Monarchy. As for that fusion, it comes all 
too late. Frenchmen have heard of it without even those 
subtle tokens of indifference, the raised eyebrows or the 
shrugged shoulders. What, in point of fact, can it possibly 
signify ?—this alliance of a group of princes who are so 
amicably agreeing amongst themselves as to the order of 
precedence in which they shall enter upon the possession 
of a sovereignty that is no longer in existence; that gives 
no promise whatever of its revival. The mere discussion 
of their claims, under existing circumstances, has about it 
all the ludicrous effect of a flagrant anachronism. That it 
is a matter altogether beside the mark just now has been 
demonstrated rather whimsically by one of the most 
learned, but, at the same time, also, it must be added, one 
of the most bungling, advocates of Orleanism that has for 
a long while appeared. This is one M. de Bouillé, who 
has brought out, with an inconceivable air of gravity, @ 
sort of historico-archeological dispuisition on—the Symbol 
of Sovereignty. According to him, the ancient banner of 
the Bourbon dynasty, the white flag emblazoned with the 
fleur de lys, is but as of yesterday when compared with 
the tricolour, which he gravely maintains to be the real 
original standard of Henri Quatre as the recognised chief 
of the branch of Bourbon-la-Marche-Vendéme. Those 
triple hues, he insists, were always the King’s colours. 
Beyond which he goes on to argue that when Louis XVI. 
re-established the post of Colonel-General of the Infantry— 
something like the Corporal-Serjeant-Major-Generalissimo 
of the famous child's story by Hans Christian Andersen— 
the said Colonel-General of Infantry, being no other than 
the Prince de Conde, was nominated to that august dignity 
for the express purpose of putting beneath his arms the 
various flags of the King, white, blue, and carnation: 
Was there ever such—there is really no other word for it 
—tomfoolery! The banner of Henry IV., quotha the 
standard of Louis XVIJ., forsooth that world-renown 
tricolour which was the oriflamme of the Revolution’ 
Why, it is simply matter of history that it was the banner 
of the Revolution—quite as much as those other notorious 
symbols, the scarlet Phrygian cap, the tattered breeches 
on a pole, carried by the sansculottes, or even la Sainte 
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Guillotine. The white flag, saith M. de Bouillé, was only 
borne by the King’s troops from the days of Francis I. to 
those of Louis XIV., by whom it was—abolished! No 
matter, he says, that the tricolour waved over the scaffold 
when Louis XVI. was beheaded, or that it drove Charles X. 
into exile—it was the premier amour, for all that, of the 
dynasty, and one, therefore, which the princes of the 
House of France may, with a full show of reason, return. 
Surely this is ‘‘ excellent fooling !” The House of France, 
say you, M. de Bouillé! It is down, sacked, gutted, razed 
tothe ground. And, standing before the site of it, charred, 
blackened, strewn with ashes, sprinkled with salt, Messieurs 
the Princes are discussing the order in which they shall 
enter the Palace that no longer exists ! 


Meanwhile, instead of maundering over symbols, and 
talking about fusions, and elaborately arranging about 
ceremonial orders of precedence the Imperialists are simply 
biding their time, supremely confident as to the future. 
“The young Astyanax of modern Troy,” in lieu of arro- 
gating to himself the title of Napoleon IV., assumes the 
title so long worn by his father, a title that now becomes, 
in the remembrance of his father, doubly formidable—that, 
namely, of the Prince Louis Napoleon. It led in the 
former instanee to the elevation to power of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. It will lead now again to the elevation to 
power of the Emperor Napoleon IV. The Napoleonic 
legend is as powerful as even in France. It has survived, 
and will continue to survive, “sows le chaume bien long- 
temps,” as Béranger has it in the immortal ballad. What 
Byron sang, not as it were in his own voice, but in that 
of the exile of St. Helena, in the famous apostrophe to the 
land from which he was banished :— 


“ Farewell to thee, France, and when liberty rallies, 
Once more in thy regions remember me then : 
The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys, 

Thy tears even yet may unfold it again.” 


It is simply a question of time; and, be sure of that, le 
bon temps viendra. 


After the rather alarming rumours that were abroad in 
regard to the health of the venerable Comte de Segur, it 
is satisfactory to learn that his recent indisposition was 
really in no way serious. His advanced years have ren- 
dered him the Father of the French Academy. 


Since my last, the tropical summer, like thunderstorm 
in midwinter that roared and flamed over Paris, has been 
succeeded by a snowstorm. Concurrently with that the 
waters of the Seine have shown signs of subsidence. 


Lafont, after wonderfully freshening his veteran laurels 
by his marvellous impersonations in Paris for months past 
of the Centenaire, has just taken his departure, for relaxa. 
tion, to Monaco—on his return from which, before coming 
back to Paris, he will give at Lyons six representations, 
three of Montjoie, three of the Centenaire. 

Death is runnirig its course among the exiled sovereign 
families of Europe. The other day, at the church of Saint 

onoré de Passy, the funeral obsequies took place of the 
Duke de Van Ricardo, son of the Infante Don Francisco 
de Paule and Morganatic brother of the husband of the 
€x-Queen Isabella. 

The Memoirs of an ‘“ Ouvrier de Paris,” by M. Andé- 
ganne, haye just been published by Charpentier. 

Pleasant news comes to us here from the German 

ntier to the effect that the rehabilitations there going on 
rapidly at the battered and shattered fortresses rained upon 





by the bombs and balls of the last dreadful war will result 
very soon in the conquering race having all along those 
borders of their expanded empire a chain of fortifications at 
Coblenz, Mayence, Rastadt, Strasbourg, Metz, and Thion- 
ville, of the most formidable character, if, indeed, they do 
not prove absolutely impregnable. 


The sword of Damocles still quivers on the suspension 
of a hair over the head of Marshal Bazaine. General 
Riviere’s report upon the whole case, which has at last 
been completed with great elaboration, has been submitted 
to the consideration of M. le President. It is divided into 
two parts, the first part relating to the events which tran- 
spired between the 12th August and the 1st September, 
1870, and the second part to what happened between the 
capitulation of Sedan and that of Metz, each inclusive. 


Reverting for a moment to what was said at the 
beginning of this communication, it must surely be 
accepted as conclusive in the matter of that sinister com- 
munication published in the Times the other day quite 
anonymously, and emphasised at the time by a leader, if 
possible yet more insidious, that the secretary for Prince 
Napoleon has in the name of his Imperial Highness utterly 
repudiated the sentiments, opinions and aspirations so 
explicitly and confidently attributed to him. Well does 
the Prince insist that he holds himeelf responsible for no 
political declarations that are not authenticated by his own 


Signature. 

Sevetal works of importance in regard to the twin 
sciences of medicine and surgery havé recently made their 
appearance. Conspicuous among these is the continua- 
tion of M. Sappey’s treatise on “ Descriptive Anatomy.” 
Another is M. Fau’s handy atlas of “Artistic Anatomy.” 
A fourth edition of M. Richet’s “Anatomie Médico- 
Chirugicale ” has, moreover, just been published, testifying 
anew to its sustained popularity. Two splendid works of 
a congenial character have been issued from the press 
almost simultaneously, one entitled, “ L’Anatomie Topo- 
graphique,” the other “ L’Anatomie Pathologique.” The 
latter is by Messrs. Lanceraux and Lackerbauer. The 
former is by Messrs. PauletandCarozin. Each is adorned 
with superbly designed and coloured embellishments. 


The honour of a second edition has recently een 
accorded to the “ History of a Comet,” by Camille Flam- 
marion. 


A journalist of Blois has lately been expatiating with no 
little gusto upon the antiquity and grandeur of the Irish 
ancestry of Marshal Macmahon, the Duke de Magenta. 
No such lover is there of the sciences of heraldry and 
genealogy than your true Republican. We all know how 
dearly the citizens of the United States love a lord, and 
still more a prince. Quite of a piece with this is the relish 
with which the French publicist here referred to comments 
upon the fact that the commander-in-chief of the Republican 
army is lineally descended from the ancient king of Ireland 
‘** Brien Boroihmh.” 


M. Assolant is just about to publish at Dentu’s his new 
romance entitled ‘‘ Le Docteur Judasson.” 


The success of the “Little Queen” at the Bouffes 
Parisiens is not only confirmed, but is apparently increasing, 
as is also the case unhappily with the demoralising 
**Femme de Claude” of Alexandre Dumas fils at the 
Salle de Conference. 

It is interesting to note at the grand gathering 
which took place at the Church of St. Clothilde on the 
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occasion of the funeral service for the repose of the soul of 
the Emperor Napoleon III. that Marshal MacMahon was 
conspicuous among the celebrities present, that he wore 
his grand cordon of the legion of honour, that the sacred 
edifice was filled to overflowing, that tears were in many 
eyes, and sorrow depicted upon every countenance. 


— 


MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 





Art has three heliotypes. ‘Gazing, I seem to see 
thought folded over thought,” from a water colour drawing 
by J. D. Linton; “The Task Accomplished,” a row of 
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Greylands,” and her alter ego, ‘Johnny Ludlow,” has 
another of his peculiar stories, “A Crisis in his Life» 
“Two Days in the Life of the Late Emperor” recall the 
peculiar courtesy and consideration he showed to all 
classes. ‘ Foreshadowing ” is a smooth set of verses, 
The children are, as usual, well catered for in Aunt 
Fudy’s Magazine and Little Folks. We have also to 
acknowledge the receipt of The Day of Days, Home Words 
and Sunshine. 
Cassell’s Magazine has some solid pabulum in the shape 
of an article on “ Increasing .Prosperity and Increasing 
Prices,” by Professor Fawcett, and a translation from the 
Hungarian by the late Sir John Bowring, “ The Almanack 
Maker.” The illustrations are very good this month 
especially “‘ The Artist's Secret.” 





/ 


—— 
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THE FEAST OF DEDICATION. 


(From “The Home and Syna 


cooks and scullions resting from their labours; from a | 
paintingyby L. Delbeke; and “ The Martin’s Nest,” from 
a carving in wood by T. H. Kendall. 

The Art $ournal gives as usual three beautiful steel 
engravings, “Juliet in the Cell of Friar Lawrence,” en- 
graved by H. Bourne from Ward's picture; ‘‘ The Nest,” 
engraved by Cousen from a picture by Linnell; and 
** Venice Triumphant,” engraved by J. L. Rade from the 
picture by Paul Veronese. The papers by Mr. Hulme ard 
Dean Howson are continued; Mr. Dafforne commences 
** Pictures of Italian Architecture,” with Pisa to begin with ; 


gogue of the Modern Few.”) 


The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine contains a paper 
on “ The Escurial ” by Mr. Piggot, full of research; a plea 
for further Government aid to the Royal Academy of Music 
by Mr. Mackeson, and a capital paper on ‘“‘ My Parish’ by 
a country vicar, who writes delightfully about the parochial 
“ flora and fauna,” and whom we should rejoice to know 
the flesh. ; 

There is nothing specially worth mention in Colburn. 
The serials are continued; a new story, “ The Last 
Bracelet,” is begun, and we have various pieces of poetry, 
and a fresh instalment of Maurice Davies’ “ Allegories of 





and Mr. W. B. Scott commences a series of articles on 
‘* The Venetian Painters,” We are glad to learn that art 
flourishes at the Antipodes. 

In the Argosy, Mrs. Wood continues “The Master of 





the Month.” 

| The best paper in the Cornhill is unquestionably that 
|on “The Agricultural Labourer,” a fair statement of the 
| case, which, from its dispassionate im partiality, stands lar 
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above the one-sided tirades of such agitators as Canon 
Girdlestone. There is a good paper on “ Théophile 
Gautier,” and a readable critique on the Life of the late 
Captain Marryat. 


Athoroughly good number is the February number of 
Good Words. The two most interesting papers are one 
on Paganini by Mr. Haweis, and a remarkably well written 
and touching account of the sufferings of the nuns of the 
convent of St. Michel at Paris during the bombardment of 
the city by the Germans, and at the time of their persecu- 
tion by the Commune. Lady Verney has a pleasant article 
on “Our Ancestors,”’ from which we give an illustration. 
To specify the other good items of prose and verse would 
be to quote the whole contents of the magazine. Let us, 
in conclusion, recommend to the editor of this as of all the 
other religious periodicals to consider the advice ‘“‘ Lass 
ruh’n die Todten.”” The publication of the rough unrevised 
manuscripts of a deceased author are often injurious to his 
fame, and the habit that is rapidly increasing of constantly 
bepraising and eulogising writers who now rest from their 


"labours, tends to damage the reputations of both living 


and dead. 


There is a pretty frontispiece to Golden Hours, ‘ Little 
Rosie.” ‘“ Among the Poor of Paris” is interesting. The 
number is quite up to the average of the magazine. 


We cannot say much in praise of Grave and Gay, which 
is too much crowded with little pieces, and those of no 
very great merit. 


In London Society Mr. Charles Reade continues in his 
peculiar way his “ brutally realistic” story of “« A Simpleton,” 
and we have plenty of papers in the usual style. “My 
Valentine,” by A. Newcombe, is a nice drawing. 


There are three extremely meritorious papers in 
Macmillan’s Magazine. ‘‘La Roquette, 24th May, 1871,” 
by F. M. F. Skene is a touching account of the murder 
of Archbishop Darboy by the Commune. “The Children 
of the Poor” gives a most interesting account of the 
Parochial Mission Women’s Society which seems doing 
athoroughly good work; and Mr. Spalding has a curious 
and valuable paper on “Instinct.” ‘A slip in the Fens” 
is continued. 


There is plenty of variety in Our Own Fireside, and 
Most of the contents are good and cheery. The Rev. R. 
Wilton will, however, get into trouble on the question of 
copyright if he reprints so much of a poet as he has of 

ennyson in his ‘‘ Hours with living Poets.” 


The Quiver has a curious paper on “ Silent Services ” 
and conversation with the deaf and dumb, and a pleasing 
stanza on “‘ Mary of Bethany,” by the Rev. C. M. Davies. 

ere is also plenty of the usual Quiver articles. ‘“ Private 
and confidential ” is somewhat too silly. 


The St. ¥ames’ Magazine has instalments of no less 
than six serial novels, which with a somewhat drily-written 
— “Gastronomy” make up the contents of the 
umber. 


Temple Bar contains a fresh instalment of “The New 
Magdalen,” which strikes us as rather heavy. “ Fifine at 
the Fair” is an “appreciative” though not very profound 
‘titicism of Mr. Browning’s poem. ‘The Baron in Eng- 


and” is a review of Baron Stockmar’s Memoirs, and is 
just though somewhat severe. 





THE THEATRES. 





STRAND. 


WHATEVER opinions may be held concerning the origi- 
nality of Mr. Byron's productions, there can be no doubt as 
to his extraordinary facility of producing sparkling dialogue 
and dressing up old materials in fresh and amusing forms. 
Some of our modern playwrights have founded their most 
popular works on the narrowest foundations, but surely 
never has so slight a story formed the argument of a three 
act comedy as that contained in Old Soldiers. The hero, 
Lionel Leveret, belongs to the same division of the genus 
homo as Sir Simon Simple, but still possesses some dis- 
tinctive characteristics of his own. Lionel’s father, judging 
him to be little better than a fool, on his death-bed extracts 
a promise from his faithful Irish servant Cassidy to be 
always a sort of humble guardian to his son. Foremost 
amongst the old campaigners, who desire to secure Lionel 
as a son-in-law, is a certain Captain McTavish, a black-leg 
and adventurer of a very conventional type. His daughter 
Kate is mainly ignorant of her father's bad courses, and is 
forced by his threats to promise to become Lionel’s wife, 
when that young gentleman is induced, by a clever ruse of 
McTavish’s, to make a proposal although she is in love 
with another man, one Gordon Lockhart. Matters are now 
complicated by the arrival on the scene of Mrs. Major Moss 
and her daughter Mary, with whom Lionel had carried on 
a very tender flirtation at some continental watering-place, 
and to whom he is evidently still attached. It now becomes 
a game of skill between the two ‘old soldiers,’ Captain 
McTavish and Mrs. Moss; the lady enlisting on her side 
a ci-devant admirer, Major Fang, who is well acquainted 
with the antecedents of the Captain, and denounces 
McTavish to Lionel as a swindler, but without producing 
the desired effect, for Lionel, reasoning that Kate has been 
no party to her father’s delinquencies, feels bound to stand 
by his plighted word. But the Captain has a more formi- 
dable adversary in Cassidy, who, by a cock-and-bull story 
of Lionel’s embarrassments, so works on the tender father’s 
feelings that he forbids his daughter to fulfil her engage- 
ment, and commands her to encourage the attentions of 
Gordon Lockhart, but Kate refuses to throw over Lionel 
simply because he is ruined. An amusing scene of cross- 
purposes ensues, but in the end matters are adjusted. 
Cassidy's ruse is exposed, the chagrined Captain is con- 
veniently shipped off to the East Indies, and the lovers, 
old and young, are made happy. 

Such a plot is scarcely stronger than that of many a 
farce, and presents few novel features, but by the clever- 
ness with which the author marshalls his characters, and 
the brilliancy of the verbal fireworks they are constantly 
letting off, make the play exceedingly amusing. As an 
author Mr. Byron has drawn Lionel with considerable care, 
and has succeeded in producing a notable stage character, 
and in his capacity of actor he fully realises his own crea- 
tion. Nothing can be more admirable than the sang froid 
with which he utters his best sayings, with an apparent 
ignorance of their brilliancy and sarcastic truth. Mr. Byron 
has not yet shown any of the higher qualities of an actor, 
but for the class of characters he has chosen, his self- 
possession and easy, nonchalant manner are of the highest 
possible advantage to him. Next to Leveret the best cha- 
racter is Mrs. Major Moss, widow and woman of the world, 
well played by Mrs. Raymond. Miss Swanborough acts 
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capitally as Kate, and Mr. E. Terry deserves. great praise 
for the pathos he contrived to infuse into the hackneyed 
réle of a comic Irish servant. 





OLYMPIC. 


A new drama by an anonymous author was produced 
here on Monday last with a fair degree of success. The 
leading motifs of the piece, though worn almost threadbare 
by novelists, have, as yet, scarcely become so familiar on 
the stage; indeed, the play seemed as if it had originally 
either actually appeared or been destined to appear as a 
novel, and the somewhat crowded incidents of the play 
would be, doubtless, more suitable to that form. The 
heroine, Maggie Dorme, who has somewhat mysteriously 
become the, sole legatee of an old lady with whom she had 
lived as comparion, had originally been of humble, not to 
say of criminal, origin, and was brought up with a foster 
brother, Paul Daly, who, sentenced to transportation for 
twenty years, succeds in escaping just as the play begins. 
Trying to extort money from his sister by a threat of re- 
vealing her past history, he is boldly met by a threat to 
give him up to justice, and he is eventually pacified by a 
donation of fifty pounds to enable him to emigrate, while 
Maggie provides against any future annoyance by confiding 
the truth to her lover, Edward Chilcott. The brother 
spends the money, and suspecting, unjustly, foul play on 
Maggie's part towards her late benefactress, sends an 
anonymous letter suggesting this to Chilcott’s mother, 
who, failing the bequest to Maggie, would have succeeded 
to the estate Maggie enjoys; and Mrs. Chilcott not only 
denounces her as a murderer to her face, but spreads the 
story far and wide. The wicked brother, pursued by the 
police, hides in his sister’s room, and is discovered there 
by the family of Chilcotts’, a fact which greatly complicates 
matters. This is, it must be said, only one of the many 
somewhat mysterious tricks by which he seeks to damage 
his sister’s fame. 

The last act clears matters up in a satisfactory though 
somewhat confused manner. Maggie having learnt from 
a newspaper that Paul has been killed in a tavern brawl, 
appears at a county ball, with the view of braving the sus- 
picions which are so rife about her. Paul, however, who 
of course has not been killed, appears at the ball under 
the name of Captain Delarain, and again renews his perse- 
cutions, finally threatening her life, but mysteriously falls 
from a balcony and is killed, living only long enough to 
exonerate Maggie from the unjust suspicions he has raised 
about her. This brings the play to a satisfactory if some- 
what abrupt end. The defects of the plot are owing to the 
numberless complications which the author has seen fit to 
introduce, and any one of which by itself would have formed 
a sufficiently dramatic motif. It is difficult to see what 
advantage Paul expects to gain from setting on foot sus- 
picions which would only tend if confirmed to deprive 
Maggie of the very fortune he hopes to share With her, 
and the false story of pursuit by the police, by which he 
contrives to gain admission to her bedroom, and to cast 
suspicion on her by being found there, is not a very 
palatable incident to those of the audience who compre- 
hend the full meaning of it. Indeed, the whole play lacks 
clearness and intelligibility, and the interest falls off after 
the middle of the second act. A thorough revision by 
some experienced hand might, by retrenching some of the 
superfluous incidents, make a good play. 

The acting was very good indeed. Miss Ada Cavendish, 





as Maggie, played with great power, though somewhat 
stiffly: and but little opportunity was afforded her for the 
display of tenderness or pathos. There is, however, pro- 
bably no actress on the stage who could have made more 
of the part. Miss Bromley makes a very pretty and lively 
ingénue, and Miss Baber played a very unpleasant part 
that of an injusta noverca exceedingly well. Mr. Rignold, 
who improves in every part he plays, gave a carefully 
elaborated personation of the returned convict, and Mr. 
Peveril, and Mr. Crellin as Maggie's lover, a part which 
should have been written up more, act with great spirit, 
There were some few things to take objection to in the 
stage management which rather hindered the oraisem, 
blance of the performance, but the piece had been thoroughly 
well rehearsed, and the first night’s performance went With 
a smoothness and ease seldom seen. We are afraid we 
cannot predict a very long run for the piece, though the 
acting may pull it through; but a company so well dis. 
ciplined, and acting so well together as the company of the 
Olympic, would make a success even for an inferior piece, 





OPERA COMIQUE. 


Those who are in the habit of contrasting the admirable 
harmony and smoothness of the manner in which a com- 
pany of French actors performs a comedy with the un- 
evenness of style which characterises English acting, will 
find the rendering of The Ladies’ Battle at the Opera 
Comique a very agreeable surprise. As a rule on the 
English stage the best actors have a monopoly of merit as 
well as repute in any piece, but here, although Miss Bufton 
in her conception of the clever countess, and Mr. D. Fisher 
as the nobleman who is a hero in imagination, act their 
parts to perfection, the entire acting of the piece must be 
pronounced a perfect success, not a little of which is due 
to the unusual ease and tact with which Mr. St. Maur 
plays the part of the disguised hero, and to the grace and 
natural emotion expressed by Miss Carlisle as the countess’ 
innocent rival. 





The new melodrama produced at the Queen’s Theatre 
is founded on the Chevaliers du Brouillard of Messrs. 
Dennery and Bourget, which, in its turn, is founded on 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s “‘ Jack Sheppard.” Miss Hodson 
plays Jack. The piece, a full account of which will appear 
in our next, was well received, but wants compression and 
careful revision. 

Moncrieff’s old melodrama The Cataract of the Ganges, 
or the Rajah’s Daughter, which has not been performed 
for fifty years, is to be revived at Drury Lane. The revival 
has somewhat taxed the resources of the theatre, as 
Mr. Chatterton, though usually full of devices, and with 
plenty of all sorts of properties at his command, is yet un 
stocked with such small deer as lions, camels, elephants, 
and such like. However, Mr. Sanger will act as deus ¢ 
machina, and has undertaken to supply the necessary 
carnivorous and mammiferous properties. 

Mr. Farnie’s new opera bouffe (not the Timbale d' Argent) 
is to be produced at the Opera Comique on Monday week: 
The music, which is a mélange, is said to be very 8° 
indeed, and Mr. George Honey is fitted with a part which 
affords him opportunities for display such as he has not 
had for some time. A great success is anticipated for the 
piece. 

Mr. H. J. Byron is writing a new piece expressly for 
Mr. J. K. Emmet. 
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A grand spectacular drama, entitled Fair Rosamond, is 
in preparation at Astley’s, in which “ supers ” innumerable 
will be engaged. ‘The author is Mr. Akhurst. We under. 
stand that Miss Margaret Eburne and Mr. H. St. Maur 
are specially engaged. 

Mr. H. B. Farnie is engaged on a burlesque to be 
brought out at the Strand on the cessation of the run of 
The Lady of the Lane. 

Mr. Reece is hard at work for the Gaiety. Mr. Creswick 
is likely t6 appear at the Surrey—a theatre associated with 
his earlier triumphs. At the same house Little Nell and 
Dolly Varden will be revived, after the pantomime has 
run its course, in March with Miss Blackwood in her 
duplicate characters of Nell and the Marchioness and 
Miggs and Dolly. Mr. St. Maur will appear as Dick 
Swiveller and Maypole Hugh. 


In speaking of the Surrey we must call attention to the 
new version of A Message from the Sea, founded on one of 
the Household Words Christmas stories (Miss Blackwood 
has apparently a penchant for Dickens dramatised), in 
which the fair manageress has created a great furore by 
her admirable character acting. 


a 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





The music provided for the public declaration on Lord 
Mayor’s day forms a somewhat prominent item in the 
financial statement just issued, the procession, “ including 
six bands of music,” being set down at £339, and the 
music in the Guildhall, which, by the way, was scarcely 
up to the average, costing £68. 

The first concert of the Wagner Society is announced 
for the 19th instant, when a selection from the composer's 
works, vocal and instrumental, will be performed under 
the direction of one of his most clever musico-literary 
apologists Mr. Dannreuther. The orchestra will number 
eighty. 

Sir Michael Costa’s Naaman is to be performed this 
evening at Nottingham by the local Sacred Harmonic 
Society, the concert being somewhat absurdly advertised 
as a “‘ Midland Counties Grand Musical Festival.” 


The self-confidence of a certain modern composer of Albert 
Hall notoriety is amusingly illustrated this week by the 
announcement of a performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
and Mr. William Carter’s Placida. The latter work, 
according to one of the criticisms quoted in its favour, is 
“replete with melody and harmony,” but we question the 
advisability of placing it in juxta-position with the great 
Setting of the still greater hymn. 

The British Orchestral Society is setting a good example 
to the older associations and to concert givers generally by 
faithfully fulfilling the promises of its prospectus. This 
evening Mr. J. F. Barnett’s MS. overture to a ‘* Winter's 
Tale” is to be performed. 


While we wish all success to the promoters of the 
Mendelssohn Scholarship, or, indeed, to any other body. of 
ttustworthy musicians who will take the trouble to raise 
funds to found scholarships for the free education of 

Serving students, we doubt the wisdom of adding largely 
‘© the endowment in question, as we believe it would be 





better, at any rate for some time to come, to place all 
available funds at the disposal of the Royal Academy of 
Music. 


The appointment of Mr. W. H. Longhurst as organist 
of Canterbury-Cathedral, in the room of the late Mr. T. E. 
Jones, seems to have given general satisfaction to the 
Kentish professors, and indeed to church musicians 
generally. Mr. Longhurst is a thoroughly conscientious 
teacher and an excellent man, while he is also possessed 
of considerable skill as a composer. His MS. oratorio, 
David and Absolom, has been well received at Canterbury, 
and several of its numbers are more widely known. 


A new edition of Professor Hullah’s Grammar of Har- 
mony, rewritten and revised, has just been issued by 
Messrs. Longman. Would it not be well if the Govern- 
ment Musical Inspector were to perform a similar good 
office for his elementary works ? 

Offenbach’s new opera, Les Braconniers, was received 
last week at Paris with all the honours which the lovers of 
the popular composer are in the habit of heaping upon 
him, no less tban five numbers being encored. It is of 
course impossible to say what the clague had to do with 
this result, but as far as we can learn the work presents 
little variation from the composer's ordinary style; in 
other words, it is a light accompaniment to a still lighter 
libretto, kept going by lively acting and brisk stage 
business. 

The overture to Ivan Soussanine, by one of the most 
popular Russian composers, Glinka, who died in 1857, 
found a place in the last popular concert at Paris, but 
failed to gain the slightest applause from the audience, in 
fact, a more unhappy Selection from his works could 
scarcely have been made. 

The practice of allotting movements from chamber 
works to the full string band still finds favour in Paris, the 
larghetto and menuetto from Mozart’s quintett op. 108 
played in this fashion forming a prominent feature in M. 
Pasdeloupe’s Popular Concert last Sunday. 

M. Francois Bazin, one of the most eminent and 
energetic of the Parisian professors, has been appointed 
director of the singing classes in the communal schools of 
the city of Paris. 

Last week was filled with red letter days in the musicians’ 
calendar. Mozart was born on the 27th of January; 
Hérold on the 28th; Auber on the 29th; and Schubert on 
the 31st. Mozart’s “name day” was celebrated by a 
special concert at Paris, and Schubert was similarly 
honoured on Saturday at the Crystal Palace. 

M. and Mdme. Jaell, the pianistes, are giving a series 
of concerts in Austria and Hungary. At Pesth they were 
entertained at a banquet at which the Abbé Liszt and 
many artistic celebrites were present. 

M. Emile Guimet whose so called Oriental Symphony, 
‘* Le Feu du ciel,” fell somewhat flat on its production at 
St. James’s Hall last summer will give a performance of 
the work on Sunday next with two hundred executants. 

Professor Sir F. G. Ouseley has completed an oratorio 
on the subject of Hagar. 





Professor Ella delivered his first lecture on Melody, 
Accent, Measure, and Rhythm at the London Institution 
on January 2gth, before a large and sympathetic audience. 
Commencing with the earliest known music, Professor 
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Ella traced with much shrewdness and critical acuteness 
the gradual growth of the branches of the art under con- 
sideration. This process was illustrated by selections from 
ancient plain song, the various cadences and points de- 
noting the dawn of rhythm being clearly shown by the 
lecturer. Professor Ella brought his audience forward by 
gradual steps to the consideration of modern ballet music. 
The various rhythmical characteristics of different ages 
and of different masters were dealt with the skill of a 
thoughtful and yet thoroughly practical analyst. Many 
interesting specimens were well rendered by Professor 
Ella’s chamber orchestra and chorus, with the assistance 
of a few professional artists, including Mrs. Ticklemore 
(soprano) and Mrs. Bradshaw Mackay, both ladies singing 
their quaint and interesting solos with artistic grace and 
taste. The solo department also included the able services 
of a well known gentleman amateur. Among the illustra- 
tions given wére specimens of such great interest as a 
selection from one of Lulli’s operas, a portion of one of 
Corelli’s sonatas, and a piece of Hungarian music. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties to be encountered in speaking 
upon such a technical subject, Professor Ella succeeded in 
greatly interesting his mixed audience, musicians included. 


_ 
SOCIETIES. 





Royat Groorapuicar Socrery.—At a meeting held January 
27, 1873, Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, President, in the 
chai, the papers read were (1.) “‘ Journey from Bunder Abbas 
to Meshed, by Seistan,” by Sir Frederick Goldsmid. The object 
of the author’s journey was to carry into effect a settlement of 
the frontiers of Seistan, with which he had been entrusted. He 
left Bunder Abbas for the interior, with his party, on the 23rd of 
December, 1871, travelling in an E.N.E. direction, first to Bam. 
pony 4 crossed the mountain-range near Dosari, by the same pass 
as that traversed by Major Murdock Smith, in 1860, viz., the 
Deh Bakri, estimated at 7,800 feet above the sea-level. Beyond 
Bam and Azizabad, the country was fertile and well cultivated ; 
this afterwards ceases, and near Fahraj the central desert begins. 
Beyond this, to the west, is another tract of mountainous 
country, bounding the fertile district of Seistan. The author 
found the frontiers of Seistan undeterminable; the district con- 
sisting of a small compact area on the eastern side of the Hamun, 
which he called Seistan proper, wholly in the possession of 
Persia, and a larger, straggling region to the east, which is partly 
in the possession of the Belooch chiefs, whose allegiance is un- 
certain. The Hamun Lake was tound dry, except pools of water 
at the mouths of the rivers, and the party crossed the southern 
part, where the bed was perfectly dry. Its limits are, however, 
well-marked by belts of reeds. The waters of the Helmund near 
and in the Delta had been led off by irrigation canals. The area 
of Seistan Proper was estimated at 947 square miles, and the 
population at 35,000. Majors St. John and Lovett, R.E., the 
surveyors attached tothe party, had superintended the execution 
of a new wall-map of Persia, which was exhibited, and which 
gave quite a new character to the geography of many parts of 

ersia. The two great central areas of desert (1,500 to 3,000 
feet above the sea-level) were clearly shown, afid the snowy- 
ranges running in a north-west and south-east direction, nearly 
parallel to the Persian Gulf, well defined. One of these ranger 
rises to a height of more than 17,000 feet. (2.) “On the Com- 
parative Geography and Ethnology of Seistan,” by the President. 
Seistan, besides being of present political importance as a 
debateable land between Persia and Afghanistan, is interesting 
to the historian. The country physically is dependent entirely 
on the River Helmud; and it is preballe the earliest Aryan 
colonists drew off the whole of the water for irrigation; for in 
the earliest Geographical List, that contained in the ‘ Vendidad,” 
the marr was called, not from the lake, but from the river. 
None of the sites of the cities and places named in ancient 





history could be identified with certainty. Seistan formed the 
most southerly province of the ancient Aryan country of Iran, 

PHILOLOGICAL.—At a meeting held January 24th, - Payne 
Esq., in the chair.—Selections were read, by Mr. J. A. 1. 
Murray, from a MS. work by Mr. C. Clough Robinson, “ On the 
Dialects of Yorkshire, their Peculiarities, Phonetic and Gram- 
matical ; with a Glossary of Words in use in Central Yorkshire, 
including Nidderdale ; a Glossary of Additional Words illustrat. 
ing the Dialect of Leeds and Neighbourhood ; Collections of 
Idiomatic Terms and Phrases,” &c. In the north of Yorkshire, 
the old northern dialect still retains its distinctive features, as 
in Northumberland, Cumberland, and the Scotch Lowlands; in 
the south-west, as in the adjacent South Lancashire, a dialect of 
West Midland origin, retaining many archaic characteristics, 
prevails; in the centre of the county, the two dialects become 
mingled in varying proportion and features. The paper exhibited 
the pronunciation and chief grammatical differences of these 
divisions of speech. Among the chief points of interest brought 
out were the extensive employment (in the Leeds and Cleveland 
dialects) of adverbs in lings, of which but a few examples occur 
in Old English and other allied idioms,—Old English, gru lings ; 
German, riicklings ; Scotch, halflins, maistlins, aiblins, &c., but 
which are here extended to almost all adverbs, as bestling, 
crosslings, trulings, wherelings, wiselings, &c. Another was the 
preservation, in the district about Huddersfield, not only of the 
verbal plural in en, ‘“‘ ha’n yow gotten, we know’'n, they putten,” as 
in other districts where the old West Midland speech prevailed; 
but what apparently has not yet been noticed, the infinitive in 
“‘a woman may du’n an’ wark'n herseln, oi'll go’n meseln, will'n 
you call’n? he’s safe to brek’n "t, &c.” 

ZoOLoGIcaL.—At a meeting held January 21, Professor New- 
ton, V.P., in the chair, Dr. Giinther exhibited and made remarks 
on a supposed ancient Egyptian skull.—Letters and communica- 
tions were read: from the Rev. J. T. Gulick, “‘ On the Classifica- 
tion of the family Achatinelline,” which he regarded as 
containing ten well established genera, seven of which were 
arboreal and three terrestrial in habit,—by Mr. A. H. Garrod, 
“On the Visceral Anatomy of the Sumatran Rhinoceros 
(Ceratorhinus Sumatrensis),’ based on a specimen of this species 
lately living in the Society’s Gardens,—by Mr. A. D. Bartlett, 
“On the Birth of a Sumatran Rhinoceros, which had taken place 
on board the Orchis, at the Victoria Docks, on the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1872,”"—from Surgeon-Major F. Day, ‘On some new of 
imperfectly known Fishes of India and Burma,”—from the Rev. 
O. P. Cambridge, ““On some new Genera and Species of 
Araneipea, chiefly from Mr. Thwaites’s Ceylonese Collections,” 
—from Dr. J. E. Gray, containing a description of the skeleton 
of the New Zealand Right Whale (Macleayius Australiensis) and 
of other Whales: Dr. Gray concluded with a general list of the 
known species of the Marine Mammalia of New Zealand,—from 
Mr. G. B. Sowerby, giving descriptions of several new shells of 
the genus Conus,—from Dr. J. C. Cox, containing descriptions 
of new Land Shells from Australia and the Solomon Islands. 

Socrety or Bipiicar ArcHa&oLocy.—At a meeting held 
February 4th, Dr. Birch, president, in the chair; the fol 
lowing papers were read: — 1. “On the Coincidence of the 
History of Ezra with the first part of the History of Nehemiah. 
By Rev. Daniel Haigh, M.A. In this paper the learned chrono- 
logist endeavoured to show that Xerxes being the Ahasuerus 
of Esther, and his wife Amestris, the famous Jewish queen, his 
son Artaxerxes was assumed at a very early age into co-regency 
with his father in Persia, while in Babylon he did not date by 
his regnal years till after the death of Xerxes, at which time, he 
being thirteen years old, there would consequently arise that 
difference of chronology between the records of the two king: 
doms. In the book of Ezra, the Babylonian era was adopted, 
whilst in that of Nehemiah the Persian computation 1s use@, 
upon synchronising the passages contained in Ezra Vily 9th 
and viil., 15, 31, and ix., 1, with Nehemiah i, 1, ii., 1, 3.9%? 
and viii, 1, &c., it would appear, according to Mr. Haigh, 
that Ezra started first for Jerusalem, and that at Ahavé 
Nehemiah joined him, about Nisan, s.c. 458, and probably 
visited Jerusalem for the last time in B.c. 409. (2) Oa 
an Assyrian Patera, with an Inscription in Hebrew Char- 
acters,” by Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A. This Patera, one 
the finest discovered, was shown by Mr. Rodwell to have 
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used for purposes of divination, the text, beautifully written in 
square rabbinical Hebrew characters, having reference to magical 
ostics; although of late date, it yet represented a large 
class of more ancient bowls, to which, and the practices based 
upon them, there were many references in the Scriptures. 
“Some remarks upon a Passage in the Peenulus of Plautus,” by 
Rev. J- M. Rodwell, M.A. In this paper the learned author had 
succeeded, by a new transliteration and arrangement of the 
words inthe famous Pheenician soliloquy, to make a perfectly 
congruous Hebrew passage, which threw some light upon the 
reason why King Solomon supplied his Phoenician builders with 
such large supplies of meal and oil in preference to other com- 
modities; in conclusion, certain Phcenician words were trans- 
lated, and were shown to occur in an Hebraised form in the Old 
Testament. 
Society or ArTs.—Wednesday 12th February, 8 p.m. Ad- 
journed Meeting, “On Ships for the Channel Passage,” by 
Lieut-Col. A. Strange, F.R.S. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Georce Exiot’s honorarium for Middlemarch” is said to 
have been £8,000. More even than that, we remember it was 
said at the time, was paid down for “ Romola.” 

Captain Hamber’s arrangements for the editorial staff of The 
Hour are very nearly completed. 

The Conservative, it is believed will, when once the new paper 
is started, be absorbed into it. 

The Laureate’s newly-published lines to the Queen, in spite of 
some splendid verses, can be regarded as in no way comparable 
to those forming the dedication to the “ Idylls ” which, however, 
was a masterpiece not readily to be matched. There is a 
decidedly ludicrous effect in his allusion to the time “ when the 
full city pealed thee and thy Prince !” 

The biography of Lord Lytton announced by the Messrs. 
Routledge as by Thompson Cooper, is not, as might in error be 
supposed, a reprint simply of the memoir given of that great 
and lamented author in “‘ Men of the Time,” compiled under Mr. 
Cooper's editorship. Other information will be included in the 
little shilling publication. If in any way comparable to Mr. 
Sala’s shilling memorial of Charles Dickens (published by the 
same house) it will be acceptable. 

The touching memorial notice at the end of Blackwood for the 
new month is by Mr. Blackwood himself, who has for nearly 
thirty years been the editor of that magazine. Neither Pro- 
fessor Wilson nor Professor Aytoun was ever the editor of Maga 
as many have erroneously supposed—the editorial chair having 
always been filled by one other of the firm of proprietors—that 
is, by William Blackwood at its commencement, and afterwards 

one or other of his sons. 

“The Pre-Christian Cross ” is the title of a curious essay just 
published in Germany. 

Tom Hood was lately rumoured to have thrown up the editor- 
ship of Fun. His name, however, still appears on the cover, not 
_ Up in a balloon,” but under it. The report probably got about 
mM consequence of his having recently received an invitation to 
lecture in the United States on the writings of his father, the 
poet and humorist. 

A remarkable volume of sermons has lately been published by 

bishop Manning, the introduction to which, extending to 
100 pages, boldly discusses the actual situation of things at 
ome, where, as formerly in the land of the Mikado, a spiritual 
and temporal sovereign reign side by side. This introduction is 

t just written, and therefore has never before been published. 
“ loss to Dutch literature has recently been experienced in 

he death of the poet Hacke van Mynden, who, in his fifty- 
tighth year, died at Nieuw Loosdrecht. 
nea Janet Kay Shuttleworth is the translator from the 
aan of Herr Bitter’s “Life of Sebastian Bach” lately 
ae in instalments in the Churchman's Shilling Magazine, 
— about to be republished separately by Houlston and 


Matthew Arnold will shortly bring out at the Messrs. Smith 





and Elder’s an essay on “ Literature and Dogma,” the aim of 
which is to afford a clearer apprehension of the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. Portions of the work have already appeared 
piecemeal in the Cornhill. 

‘* Erasmus, his Life and Character,” is a volume now on the 
eve of publication by Robert Drummond. 

Mr. Walter Besant is understood to have just completed a new 
work on the “‘ French Humorists.” 

Mrs. Oliphant, the most voluminous and indefatigable of our 
lady novelists, has in the press another three-volume story, 
called ‘“* May.” 

Alfred Austin’s new poem, now announced by Blackwood and 
Sons, will discuss the argument between Faith and Doubt. 

A couple of the five volumes of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Modern 
Painters,” long since out of print, are at length about to be 
republished. 

Mr. Disraeli, it is said, by reason of some unforeseen difficulty 
in regard to the disposition of the late Vicountess Beaconsfield’s 
property, will shortly have to remove from Hughenden. 

Mystic stories have become the rage of late since Lord 
Lytton’s wonderful tale of “The Coming Race.” Besides 
“Erewhon,” there is Hermes’ book descriptive of “ Another 
World” purporting to be Fragments from the Star City of 
Montalluyah. In addition to which, of course, there is the 
famous *“* Martyrdom of Man,” by Winwood Reade, who promises 
his fellow-creatures immortality in the flesh and the budding of 
wings that will convey them at pleasure from star to star in the 
abysses of the universe ! 

Rumours are again afloat to the effect that Earl Spencer 
about to resign the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, in which he 
to be succeeded by the Earl of Kimberley. 

It was recently remarked that now Lord Lytton has 
solemnly interred in Westminster Abbey no great author 
who is entitled on his death to a similar honour. Surely rm 
other resting-place than Poet's Corner is reserved for Alfrea 
Tennyson when his illustrious course shall have been run ! 

A notable strike has just occurred among the printers 
Leipzic. 

It is remarkable that the two oldest graduates at the two Univer- 
sities should have passed away within a week of each other, both 
of them being men of the greatest eminence, Cambridge having 
lost Professor Sedgwick directly after Oxford had lost Dr. 
Lushington. 

The Hebrew journals are just now lamenting in Lord Lytton 
one whom they gratefully remember as among the earliest and 
staunchest advocates of Jewish emancipation. The German 
newspapers are regretting in him a great thinker they have for 
forty years together delighted to honour. Mr. Blackwood has 
just recalled to mind in his magazine how when travelling in 
that country in early life he was frequently asked whether he 
knew the “ Beriihmte Bulvar.” 

The remarkable letters that have for some time past been 
appearing in the Pall Mall Gazette, signed “F,” are by Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen. 

Mr. Spurgeon will hardly add to his fame as a pulpit orator by 
coarsely reviling the Established Church as an adulterous insti- 
tution. 

Richard Weaver, the reclaimed chimney sweeper, in holding 
forth at one of his revival meetings, the other day, at Notting- 
ham, had near him very conspicuously on the platform William 
Thompson, the pugilist, better known in the not very select 
circle of the Ring as Bendigo. é ” 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet, translated into Spanish by Carlos 
Coello, has at last been brought upon the stage at Madrid—the 
first occasion upon which the Dons have had any opportunity of 
judging by scenic representation of the powers of our master- 
dramatist. 

Dr. Macaulay, the author of that capital book on America, 
“Across the Ferry,” has another work, upon Ireland, in the 
press. It will be published by Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. 
Dr. Macaulay succeeded Mr. Jerdan as editor of the Literary 
Gazette, from 1850 to 1856, and is now the editor of the Leisure 
Hour. 

Messrs. Tinsley are about to publish in a separate volume the 
papers on “ Unorthodox London” which ‘have appeared during 
the last two years in the Daily Telegraph. The same author, the 
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Rev. C. M. Davies, of St. George’s, Campden Hill, Kensington, 
is now contributing a somewhat similar series to the Broad 
Churchman, entitled “‘ Orthodox London,” and dealing only with 
the clergy of the Established Church. 

The Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, who has recently been 
appointed tothe incumbency of Berkeley Chapel, is widely known 
in literary circles at the editor of the Quiver and of many other 
of Messrs. Cassell’s well-known publications. 
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AMERICAN GOSSIP. 


Epcar ALLAN Poe’s only sister is now in the most necessitous 
circumstances at Hicks’ Landing in Virginia. If a penny were 
subscribed by every admirer of that great and unfortunate genius 
in England alone, she would be amply provided for. 

Mr. Froude’s conciliatory (!) mission to America in reference 
to Ireland and the Irish appears to have had as its chief result 
the setting of a couple of Irishmen—Father Burke and 
O’Donovan Rossa—effectually by the ears. 

Considerable difficulty is still felt in regard to the administra- 
tion of the will of Horace Greeley, it being contended that he 
was not in his right mind when it was signed and witnessed. 

American sympathy with misfortune was oddly and character- 
istically expressed the other day in the New York Herald, when, 
in announcing another disastrous fire in that city, with a loss of 
25,000 dollars, it added that during the time the conflagration 
raged there were ‘“‘ rumours of the presence of powder,” and that 
there was “a lively time in consequence!” 

The shipwreck horrors of Constable’s Miscellany have been 
surpassed recently in the loss of the Golden Hind off the western 
coast of Patagonia on her way to San Francisco—when the sur- 
viving portion of the crew subsisted for ten days on-human flesh 
cut off their dead companions in slices and broiled. The chief 
officer’s account of it is that. it tasted uncommonly like beef, but 
that the recollection of the flavour makes him shudder. 

Edwin Booth is still starring it at New York in Richard III., 
Sothern in Brother Sam, and John Brougham in Round the Clock. 

At the Banquet given by the Washington correspondents to 
the Herald man who found Livingstone, especial mention is 
ridiculously made in the menu (as though it were in honour of 
the discovered missionary) of the sweets provided, including 
among them “ Tipsy Parson.” 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, gave the 
guest’s health thus, at the end of a speech so funny that it might 
be called, like an Adelphi farce, agenuine screamer—* Stanley, 
the true Prince of Bohemia! ” 

Clergymen are now honoured~-on the Boston and Maine line 
by being allowed to travel at half-fare, like children. 

A Yankee spice is caught in the very titles of two of the last 
Transatlantic lectures—Miss Dickinson discoursing at Vermont 
Temple*on ‘“*‘ What’s to-Hinder? and Dr. Holland, in Salem, on 
“ The Social Undertow!” 

The Rev. William Alger, in discoursing on the death of 
Napoleon III. on the morrow of the telegrams announcing his 
decease, intimated, of course, on “‘the best authority ” (which, 
as Dickens once said in one of his comic parentheses, is always 
wrong), that a map was in his own possession, drawn up on the 
Napoleonic ideas of the dead potentate, proving that he had 
aimed at being Emperor of the World! - 

Professor Haynes has resigned the chair of Greek in the 
Burlington University. 

The Hon. Joseph Howe, who has just been nominated, in 
succession to Sir Hastings Doyle Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia, began life as a printer, then became a journalist, rose to 
be a member of the Assembly, then of the Council, and was 
eventually made, some years ago, Prime Minister of his native 
province, and now, at last, as Governor, is representative of his 
Sovereign. Mr. Howe is gifted with great powers as an orator, 
and was the first to draw into 'ight, through his newspaper, the 
humoristic genius of one of his correspondents—afterwards 
known to fame as “ Sam Slick,” in reality the late witty Judge 
Haliburton. 

Frederick Hudson has just matched with his “ History of 
Journalism in the United States” Mr. Grant’s history, in three 
volumes, of English Journalism. 
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